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HE publication of the present number more than three 

months later than its regular date is in itself a sign of the 

difficulties with which the Economic History REvIEw, in 
common with other scientific publications, is now faced. The 
Editor and some of the members of the Editorial Board have been 
temporarily called to occupations which leave little opportunity 
for editorial work. The members of the Board who have taken 
over some of the direct editorial responsibility have found them- 
selves impeded by the migration of a number of regular contribu- 
tors and by the hazards of the international postal service in war- 
time. To these difficulties the future may add a host of others : 
the rising costs of publication, the dwindling output of economic 
historians, the inevitable decline in the number of books for 
review. 

But in spite of the difficulties the Economic History Society and 
the Board do not contemplate a radical change of policy. It is their 
intention to publish two numbers this year, even if conditions 
make their punctual appearance impossible. Should circumstances 
compel them in the future to reduce the annual issues to one, every 
attempt will be made to maintain the size and the character of the 
REVIEW. 

This policy, however, assumes the continued co-operation of 
members of the Society, readers of the Review, and the inter- 
national fraternity of economic historians. It is essential to keep 
up the membership of the Society, the sales of the Review and 
the flow of contributions. The Editor and the Board, therefore, 
appeal to friends in England and abroad, and above all to its 
members and contributors in the United States, to help in main- 
taining in the interval of the war the continuity of the Review and 
through it also that of the study of Economic History. 
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ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP, 1680-1740." 
By H. J. Hasaxxux. 


ARRINGTON, writing at the end of the Commonwealth 

petiod, found the key to the Civil War in the shift of 

property from the Church, the Crown, and above all from the 
great semi-feudal landowners to the squires. This notion of the 
tise of the squirearchy has become the organising conception of 
English social history between the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and 1640. During this 100 years the class of knights of the shire 
received a considerable accession of strength from the bourgeoisie. 
Londoners—some of them lawyers, some officials of government, 
but the great mass of them merchants—bought land from the 
great landed families who managed their estates inefficiently and 
who failed to adapt their organisation to the new conditions 
created by the price rise. These merchants bought partly because 
of the social prestige which attached to landownership but perhaps 
more because the unimproved estates of the great families were 
very profitable investments; they could be enclosed and rack- 
rented and the improved rent might represent a very high rate of 
interest on the original purchase price. The implication is—that 
progress in agriculture in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries came from the commercial capital and commercial 
instincts of such men. 

Frenchmen who came to England in the early eighteenth 
century pointed to this class of squires as a unique feature of 
English society and the secret of her social stability; a class 
distinct from the great territorial aristocracy on the one hand and 
the smaller freeholder and tenant farmer on the other, not merely 
binding together the various classes of the countryside, but linking, 
by a network of personal relationships, the whole of rural society 
to the mercantile and financial society of London. Yet at the very 
time when continental observers were most vigorous in their praise 
of the squirearchy, it no longer represented the most important 
elements in English rural society. The general drift of property in 
the sixty years after 1690 was in favour of the large estate and the 
great lord; and while the movement was probably not so decisive 
as that which, in the hundred years before 1640 consolidated the 
squirearchy, it clearly marks one of the great changes in the dis- 
position of English landed property. 


1 This article is based upon work done on the landed estates of Northampton- 
shire and Bedfordshire. 
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The upper classes of English landed society in the mid-seven- 
teenth century fell roughly into three groups. The aristocracy 
included a variety of social types and covered enormous territorial 
ageregations such as those of the Capells, Earls of Essex, the 
Stanleys and the Talbots with the smaller more localised estates of 
families with an annual rental of about £3,000. Almost all the 
peers in Northampton and Bedfordshire were of this second type. 
There was secondly a group of substantial squires with rentals 
between £800 and £2,000, but normally nearer the {1,000. Their 
origins were varied, but in Northamptonshire, which was a great 
county for squires, the most important of them were the second 
ot third generation of merchants who had bought estates in the 
sixteenth or the earlier seventeenth century, enclosed extensively 
and let out their lands to large farmers grazing sheep and cattle for 
the London market. Few of them played a leading role in national 
history, but the names at least of most of them are familiar; the 
Osbornes to whom Dorothy belongs, Sir Justinian Isham, the 
“ Emperor ” of Dorothy’s letters, the Treshams of the Gunpowder 
Plot, the Knightleys at whose house at Fawsley the Martin 
Marprelate Tracts were printed, the Drydens of whom the poet was 
a junior member. 

Grading off from these were the smaller squires—the landed 
gentry, mainly commoners, with a rent roll of £800 and less, with 
an influence usually localised to their own village or hundred ; 
distinguished in their lower ranges from the small freeholder and 
the leasehold farmer by the fact that though they usually cultivated 
some part of their estates directly the greater part of their income 
came from rents; distinguished also by their social activities— 
they were J.P.s (some were M.P.s) and in the later years of the 
Commonwealth they did most of the administration of the counties. 
I have not yet been able to compute, over an area sufficiently large 
to form a basis of generalisation, the proportion of land which this 
class held. But I think that the figures will show that as a class they 
held considerably more land than the substantial squires. 

The line between the two first classes, the peers and the squires, 
was in 1640 by no means clear. Families like the Comptons Earls 
of Northampton, the Spencers Earls of Sunderland, the Montagus 
of Boughton were in 1640 in almost all ways different from the 
older aristocracy—the Talbots and the Stanleys ; they are in many 
ways like families, the Cockaynes and the Watsons, for example, 
whom contemporaries would not have ranked as nobility. There 
was some difference of social distinction but in many cases it is 
extremely difficult to define: On an average there was a difference 
of income, but there were a number of peers like the Earl of Exeter 
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whose incomes were less than the prosperous squires’, and not a 
few prosperous squires whose income closely approached that of 
an average lord. The lines of social division do not lie at all closely 
along the lines of economic division. The aristocracy is not a 
homogeneous or distinct class. 

With only two exceptions, all the great families in these counties 
in 1640 were still there a hundred years later. Those that had sold 
a part of their estate, had not sold so much as to affect their general 
social significance, and the majority had, on the balance, purchased 
land. They had been joined by several new families building up 
large landed estates. The number of great proprietors and the area 
of land owned by them as a class had both increased. Moreover, 
the changes of this hundred years had created a clearer line of 
division between the aristocracy and the squirearchy. The Dukes 
of Montagu, Grafton, Bedford and Marlborough, the Earls of 
Bridgewater, Northampton, Leominster and Halifax, Lord Fitz- 
william and Lord Rockingham—men like these form a class which 
in 1740 is economically as well as socially distinct from the Ishams, 
the Cartwrights and the Drydens. Such substantial squires were, of 
all three groups, the most stable in composition. While along the 
fringe where squire merged into gentry there were many who had 
been forced to sell, the squires who had an income of £1,000 a year 
and more in 1640, survived intact into the eighteenth century and 
are in many cases still the leading families of the county. The 
generalisation as to the peculiar stability of English society which 
occurs so frequently in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century historians, 
is largely a generalisation from the peculiar circumstances of this 
class. Had they looked elsewhere, even in the upper ranges of rural 
society, they would have found mobility enough. For among the 
smaller squires and the landed gentry the period between 1680 and 
1740 had seen great changes. A. H. Johnson placed the period of 
intensive disappearance of the small freeholder between 1660-1760. 
The same period saw an appreciable diminution in the area of land 
owned by small squires and-the landed gentry. More important 
than the area of land was the change in the social composition of 
this class. In many villages in Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire 
families settled there for generations were replaced by lawyers, 
doctors, goldsmiths and tradesmen whose main interests and 
sources of income were in London and who retired completely to 
their country house only in later life. 

The land changes which had gone to reshape English rural 
society in this fashion had three characteristics. The most important 
shift of property in these counties in the reign of Elizabeth and in 
the early decades of the seventeenth century was not between 
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classes already well established on the land, but from the landed 
classes as a whole to those who made their fortunes in commerce, 
government or law. Of the land that changed hands between 1680 
and 1740 a much higher proportion, just under a half, came to 
families settled in the counties for sixty years or more. In the 
second place, most of such land came into the hands of families 
who already in 1680 owned large estates. In the north of Northamp- 
ton, Lord Fitzwilliam, Viscount Strafford and the Earl of Rocking- 
ham purchased considerable properties ; farther south the Earl of 
Halifax, the Duke of Grafton, the Earl of Sunderland and the Earl 
of Bridgewater ; in Bedford the Duke of Bedford, who had bought 
no large property since the acquisition of Woburn, was buying 
heavily in the early decades of the eighteenth century, and so was 
the Earl of Kent. The third characteristic relates to the new pur- 
chasers of land. A little over two-fifths of the land which went to 
newcomers went to men who were building up large territorial 
ageregations ; men like the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Trevor 
and Lord Bathurst. With few exceptions they made their fortunes 
in law or government. The greater part of the remaining three- 
fifths went to men who were buying between 500 and 1,000 acres, 
mainly for residential purposes. A few lawyers bought larger 
properties, but the merchant purchasing two or three thousand 
acres and establishing a landed family of significance in the county, 
the type of purchaser who figures so largely in Northamptonshire 
and Bedfordshire under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts, does not 
often occur in the period between 1680 and 1740. 

In the character of these changes in the ownership of land lies 
an important part of the stability of English social life in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The economic changes of the 
generations preceding the Civil War established a new class in the 
counties, and set in motion strains that fissured the whole social 
system. It is not yet possible to compare statistically the amount of 
land which changed hands between 1600 and 1640 with what 
changed hands between 1680 and 1720; but the two amounts are 
quite clearly of the same magnitude. That the changes in land- 
ownership in the second period caused no social conflict to match 
that preceding the Civil War was primarily due to the fact that the 
drift of property was towards the stable and conservative elements 
in society and to those who drew much of their fortune from 
government or closely allied sources. 

The increasing vitality of the large landed estates was not due 
to any strictly economic advantages. They were units of owner- 
ship not of production. Very few landowners of the upper classes 
were actively concerned in agriculture. In 1660 only three of the 
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great estates in this area had home farms, and though the number 
increased between 1710 and 1730 (indeed this period on many 
estates saw the beginning of the modern home farm) they worked 
almost entirely for the household and not the market. Home farms 
on the estates of the gentry were far more common. But for neither 
class did the profit from such ventures form more than a very small 
proportion of their total income. The large estates had certain 
advantages in the way of management; despite the advice of 
contemporary writers on estate management the stewards of the 
lords in the counties continued to be chosen in most cases from 
among the large tenant farmers; but the central control was 
strong and in the hands of lawyers who devoted their whole time 
to the business of the estate, inspected the accounts most rigorously, 
made periodic visits and acquainted themselves with most modern 
improvements. The owner of a small estate could obviously not 
call upon the same resources. But it was not to advantages of this 
otder that the large estates owed their survival but to legal and 
social changes. 

From Taltarum’s case in 1472, which conveniently marks the 
efficacy of the common recovery as a method of barring an estate 
tail, to the Commonwealth period, it was possible to entail an 
estate but impossible to ensure that the entail would not be broken. 
The whole weight of judicial decision was thrown against the 
creation of entailed estates, and the judges emphasised the destruc- 
tible nature of the device—the contingent remainder by which the 
landed classes attempted to maintain the unity of its estates. The 
device which is associated with Sir Orlando Bridgeman and Sir 
Jeffrey Palmer was the creation of trustees to preserve contingent 
remainders. A landowner who wished his estates to remain intact 
in his family might convey them to his son for life with remainder 
to the heirs male of his body and at the same time convey them to 
trustees during the life of the son, in trust for the son and to 
preserve the contingent remainders ; these trustees were regarded 
as having an estate in the land. The new status of the contingent 
remainder made it extremely difficult to break an entail. It is 
sometimes pointed to as the cause of the considerable increase at 
the end of the seventeenth century in the amount of land entailed. 
That there was such an increase is certainly true, but it is due to two. 
sets of causes which may profitably be distinguished. Part of the 
increase is due to a decrease in the amount of land disentailed. But 
there was, in addition, a positive increase in the amount of land 
entailed ; land hitherto held in fee simple was being entailed. This 
part of the increase cannot be directly associated with the new legal 
devices ; the possibility in the early seventeenth century of entails 
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being broken is not likely to have deterred landowners from making 
them, and the possibility in the later seventeenth century of making 
entails permanent can scarcely have been an active motive in 
increasing them. The new devices for safeguarding entails were 
effective only because the judges were willing to sanction the work 
of the conveyancers. That the judiciary at the end of the seven- 
teenth century were prepared to sanction such devices, whereas 
throughout the sixteenth century they had emphasised their 
destructibility is a clue to an important change in the relation of the 
judges to the landed classes. But in part the new legal devices and 
the increase of entail both sprang from profound changes of social 
feeling—changes in the attitude to family and to land—which the 
economic historian is not competent to define. The Montagus of 
Boughton had owned estates since the sixteenth century ; they did 
not start buying considerable quantities of land until the late 
seventeenth century, and then the desire to purchase was so strong 
that they mortgaged heavily to buy. It may be asked why the new 
devices increased the stability of the large estate relative to the 
small. The answer would seem to be that the larger landowners 
availed themselves much mote of the devices and entailed their 
lands much more frequently than the small landowners. 


The entailing of estates was the core of the system by which the 
greater landowners provided for their children, and it is the reason 
for many new developments in the organisation of their wealth. 
For example, one of the most curious and important facts about 
landownership in this period is that though the larger proprietors 
as a class own more land in 1740 than they did in 1640 and although 
their incomes per acre have increased, a large number of them have 
become more indebted, even in proportion to their increased 
incomes. The amount of indebtedness is so difficult to calculate 
that it is not yet possible to estimate precisely the proportion in 
which there is such an increase. But it occurs in a sufficiently large 
number to make it more than an accident of family history. Both 
the increase in the area owned and the debts are partly due to the 
increase of entail. The connection between the two was sometimes 
extremely direct. In order to give his daughter a dowry, a land- 
owner raised money by a mortgage on his lands. This money was 
usually spent by the daughter’s husband in buying land to form her 
jointure. The procedure was repeated when the son-in-law in his 
turn came to raise a dowry for his daughter. The net result was that 
two families owned an increased amount of land and had created 
two additional mortgages. Many of the large families in 1740 had 
a number of large mortgages on their estates ; no attempt was made 
by the landowner to repay, and the interest was accepted as a 
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permanent charge on the estate; no attempt was made by the 
mortgage holders to foreclose because the mortgage was reliable 
and lucrative and because, if he wished to realise his capital, he 
could always sell it. This is a factor of considerable importance in 
the agricultural development of the period. It makes one curious 
as to the fate of such estates in the later eighteenth century when 
the burden of debts had grown for one or two generations 
mote. 

Though there are clear limitations to the importance of entail— 
not all land was entailed, and entails could be barred by Act of 
Parliament—it was of fundamental importance in this period. It 
tended to keep large old estates together and whenever, by the 
operation of other causes, new large estates were created, it prevented 
their disintegrating. 

The greatest of these positive causes was the war with France 
and the innovations in national finance which it necessitated. That 
war was the first since the Hundred Years War in which England 
had to maintain large armies in the field for long periods and it had 
considerable reactions on all parts of the English social structure. 
It was financed by a combination of taxation and loans, and it is 
the effect of the former on the sellers of land and of the latter on 
those who purchased land that its importance lies for the history 
of English landowning. 

English taxation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
two salient characteristics. In the first place, for reasons of obvious 
administrative convenience, it bore most heavily on land. New 
forms of taxation, such as the Tudor subsidy or the Commonwealth 
Assessment, framed on all forms of property, soon became pure 
taxes on land. This fact was not of the first social importance while 
the assessments on which the taxes were levied were fictitious. 
From 1580, when the Tudor subsidy became a fixed bargain, down 
to the outbreak of the Civil War the English landowners were 
grotesquely undertaxed. “Our estates,” said Raleigh in 1601, 
“that be £30 or £40 in the Queen’s books are not the hundredth 
part of our wealth.” 

The necessity of raising money to fight the Civil War forced the 
first great effort in the seventeenth century to tax the wealth on a 
true assessment. So much of the taxation of this period took the. 
form of semi-formal requisitions for neighbouring garrisons that 
it is difficult to calculate the proportion of landed income that went 
in taxation. One has the impression that though in the war years it 
was extremely high it decreased considerably after 1649. The Gery 
family for example in 1643 paid £102 8s. 9d. out of an income of 
£404 6s. 8d. and continued to pay at roughly that rate until the 
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end of the first Civil War. But in 1650 and the following years they 
paid on an average only about {50. 

Between the Restoration and the Revolution the course of 
taxation is much easier to follow since there are no unofficial 
burdens and many more landowners’ accounts survive. It varied 
considerably from year to year, but at its highest it absorbed only 
about one-fifth of a landowner’s income, and it reached this 
height only in two years, 1667 and 1690. Though between 1643 
and 1692, therefore, English taxation was levied on more or less 
accurate assessments and was in some years extremely heavy, the 
war taxation between 1692 and 1715 represents heavier taxation 
for a much longer period. 

The Land Tax, which was not strictly a tax but a rate, was based 
on assessment made in 1692. The accuracy of this original assess- 
ment varied widely in different parts of the country. It was com- 
monly argued by defenders of the Land Tax that while the 
midland counties were taxed at their true value, the border 
counties paid at a considerably lower rate, in the most distant 
counties not much above a shilling in the pound. In Northampton- 
shire and Bedford the assessment was accurate and a tax of four 
shillings in the pound did really take one-fifth of a landowner’s 
rental. Not only was the original assessment accurate; reasons 
will be given later for believing that the rentals of landowners in 
these counties did not increase to any large extent between 1692 
and the end of the war, so that the taxation remained a real burden. 

Though it was originally framed as a tax on all forms of income 
the tax very rapidly became a tax on rents. More important, it was 
a tax on the owner of the land as distinct from the tenant. On many 
estates the tenants had paid a share of the Parliamentary Assess- 
ment; some had paid it all. For reasons to be discussed later the 
land tax was in almost all cases paid by the landowner and attempts 
to shift the incidence on to the tenant failed. This great burden of 
taxation fell entirely on landowners and with especial severity 
on those who drew their entire income from rents. In the diminu- 
tion of the landed gentry the Land Tax occupies a central position. 

But they would not have succumbed so soon had their position 
not been weakened by other developments. The general standards 
of the landed upper classes were changing. While it is difficult to 
estimate the forces which determine variations in the amount of 
income any class spends on conspicuous consumption at different 
periods, it is clear from the evidence of account books, and indeed 
from the more obvious evidence of buildings and furniture that in 
the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries landed pro- 
ptietors were spending a larger proportion of their income on 
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ostentation and comfort. The new standards and tastes spread 
from London ; they were introduced into the counties by families 
who moved in London society and were the standards created by 
families who could draw upon large non-agricultural sources of 
income. The account books of small families, especially those who 
sold out, rarely survive, but the few that do suggest that the rising 
standards had spread to the smaller gentry. The impression is 
reinforced by instances of gentry mortgaging in order to extend 
their dwellings. They were acquiring the habits which were only 
possible to those who had an income from some other source than 
agriculture. It was this rising standard of living that made many 
of the gentry peculiarly susceptible to the Land Tax. 

It may be asked why the Land Tax and the rising standard of 
expenditure did not act in a similar way on the substantial squires 
and force them to sell. Two suggestions may be offered by way of 
explanation. In 1680 these substantial squires represented the most 
advanced English agriculture ; they sprang—most of them—from 
merchant and lawyer fortunes of the sixteenth century; their 
estates were enclosed, in good repair and well tenanted ; many of 
them had large home farms ; they were making good profits and 
ploughing part back into agriculture. The effect of the Land Tax 
in most cases was to divert this capital into taxation. The efficiency 
of their lands declined but not sufficiently to force them to sell. 
Secondly, this class was considerably more stable in its composition 
than the gentry. It is the class whose pattern of expenditure in the 
vital years between 1680 and 1740 changed least, and this may be 
related in a general way to the homogeneity of this class in the 
eatly eicwhteenth century, and to the fact that it recruited new 
members in sufficiently small numbers to assimilate them. 

The question has been examined so far from the standpoint of 
those who sold land. How did the war and the accompanying 
financial changes affect purchasers? Like all wars, that against 
Louis XIV was directly responsible for certain new fortunes—army 
contractors and soldiers, and most of these bought land. But such 
purchases were few. 

The war developed very rapidly the tendency to elaboration and 
complexity in the machinery of the English central government. 
Taxation was carrying an increasingly larger proportion of the’ 
national income into the hands of the government and consequently 
the economic value of political advantage and social prestige was 
becoming more important. It was especially important for the 
great landowners. While scarcely any landowner in 1640 had drawn 
a large income from non-agricultural sources, in 1700 the majority 
of the great old families were drawing large incomes from various 
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sources—colonelcies in the army, pensions, ambassadorships and 
so forth—incomes in many cases equal to the rents of their estates. 
But the change precipitated by the war which most profoundly 
affected the conditions of land purchase was the creation of the 
National Debt, the beginning of the system by which the State 
finances itself by borrowing from large numbers of its own 
nationals. The merchants who in the sixteenth and earlier seven- 
teenth centuries bought land had three possible motives. First was 
social prestige, though probably even in the sixteenth century this 
appealed mainly to the more important merchants of the sort who 
became chairmen of their companies and Lord Mayors of London, 
and, mixing with the landed aristocracy in London, wished to 
assimilate themselves to it in the country. They might, secondly, 
buy land in order to settle an income on their wives and children, 
since land was more secure and required less technical knowledge 
than commercial investment. Many merchants bought the right 
to receive rents rather than the actual control of land. The desire 
for security was an extremely important motive. “If,” said a 
writer in 1668, “a merchant in England arrives at any considerable 
estate, he commonly withdraws his estate from trade before he 
comes near the confines of old age; reckoning that if God should 
call him out of the world while the main of his estate is engaged in 
trade, he must lose one third of it, through the inexperience and 
inaptness of his wife to such affairs ; and so usually it falls out.” 
But high among the motives of the merchants was the desire 
for a profitable investment, and that motive directed them to land 
only when the possibilities of commercial investment were ex- 
hausted. It might be argued that the flow of commercial capital 
into land under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts was in fact a rather 
peculiar phenomenon, due in part to the policy of trade mono- 
polies which fiscal exigencies forced the Crown to adopt, to institu- 
tions of foreign trade which limited the possibilities of profitable 
investment and forced a surplus of commercial profit into land. 
Throughout the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
the possibilities of profitable commercial investment were increas- 
ing. In addition there was an increase in the number of good 
mortgages. Most of the smaller gentry—in 1660 the element in 
English society most free from debt—had been forced to mortgage 
heavily. “‘ The heavy burden of the late long and expensive war,” 
said an Act of 13 Anne, “ hath been chiefly borne by the owners of 
the land of this kingdom, by reason whereof they have been 
necessitated to contract very large debts.” The relation of the 
increase of entail to debt has already been mentioned. A mortgage 
on a large estate was the nearest approach to a first-class security 
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which the seventeenth century knew until the foundation of the 
National Debt. At the end of the century an immense new field 
of investment was opened by government borrowing—investment 
at once safe and lucrative. “ The Public Funds,” wrote a pam- 
phleteer in 1711, “afford a much larger interest for money and 
much better security for principal than formerly could be had. And 
at the same time the great variety of securities afford purchases to 
all degrees of buyers, from a £10 lottery ticket to £10,000 stock in 
the South Sea Trade, East India Trade, Bank, Annuities, etc. And 
herein the security is not only better but the interest higher, than 
can be had in private hands ; six per cent. is given by the State, and 
the occasions of the sellers will generally give room so to purchase 
as to make seven or more per cent.” The merchant who wanted 
a profitable investment for any surplus not absorbed in trade could 
lend to the government. The land still retained its attractiveness as 
the most stable of all investments, especially after the South Sea 
crash, but to an increasing extent the merchant, who in 1640 might 
have left money in his will to be laid out in land and the rents 
settled on his children, in the early eighteenth century directed that 
such money be used to invest in the Funds. 

This rapid extension in the field of investment explains many of 
the changes in the nature of the purchasers of land. Those people 
bought land who were peculiarly susceptible to considerations of 
social prestige and political power. Among them were a few large 
merchants, mainly chairmen of the East India Company, who went 
in for politics ; but most of the newcomers were either connected 
in some way with government or were judges, who desired to have 
that significance in society which only the possession of land could 
give. They bought up blocks of land in different parts of the 
country, bought out some of the surrounding gentry, bought 
advowsons and, in many cases, the manorial rights of parliamentary 
boroughs. They were not so much investing their money in land 
as buying up the perquisites of a social class, the undisturbed control 
of the life of a neighbourhood. When they looked over the fields 
they wanted to see their own land and nothing but their own land. 

The hatred of the small squires and gentry for the great lords, 
whether old or new, who were buying them out is the theme of 
many contemporary plays. Apart from the central cleavage’ 
between those who benefited by the war and those who suffered 
there were many other causes of friction. In Northamptonshire 
most of the lords had large parts of the old forests which provided 
the background for endless series of disputes. The smaller gentry, 
who during the war period tried to screw up their rents as high as 
possible, found their best tenants tended to move to more easily 
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tented farms on the estates of the great lords. The antagonism 
expresses itself sometimes in disputes about enclosures where the 
local gentry take sides against the enclosing lord. It nourished 
the hatred of the small squires for the war and aligned most of them 
behind the Tory groups. 

How does this change in the landowning classes relate to 
agrarian development in the early eighteenth century? Rents, 
which rose considerably between 1640 and 1690, hardly rose at 
all between 1690 and 1720. Heavily mortgaged landowners 
attempted to raise them, but failed; and on land let at a rack rent 
there was often a dectease. For this there were four main reasons. 
The war and the increasing expenditure on conspicuous consump- 
tion diminished the amount of money spent on trepaits and 
improvements. The arrangements for ordinary repairs differed on 
different estates, and the effect of the diversion of money was most 
marked where the responsibility for maintaining in good repair fell 
on the lord. Whatever the covenants about repairs, the estates 
suffered for the lack of money to spend on building new barns or 
maintaining ditches. The smaller owners, in particular, during the 
wat years, were putting less money into their estates at the very time 
when by raising rents they were attempting to take more out of them. 

In the second place at the high rate of interest which prevailed 
during the war years the most important improvement—enclosure 
—was not a profitable investment. The actual cost of enclosure is 
an important element in the chronology of the movement. Between 
1640 and 1690 it is possible to trace twelve enclosures in these two 
counties: between 1690 and 1715 there were only three. In the 
twenties the number increases again, though the general tendency 
was towatds lower prices than those of the war period and though 
population was not increasing. This increase is partly due to the 
fact that in the preceding thirty years a sufficiently large number of 
freeholders had on some estates been bought out. But the main 
reason is the decline of the rate of interest to a level at which the 
return on enclosure represented an adequate return on capital. 

Thirdly, for reasons which will be elaborated later, the tenantry 
were in a stronger bargaining position than they had been before 
the war. They were able to prevent any attempts to shift the land 
tax on to their shoulders ; they were often able when leases were 
renewed to shift the burden of tithe on to the landowner ; and they 
were in a sufficiently strong position to be able to resist attempts to 
raise their rents. 

The fourth reason for the lack of important agrarian develop- 
ments between 1680 and 1720 lies in the character of the “ new 
families.” The improvements of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
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centuries had in the main been the work of the new pur- 
chasers. There is no similar direct relationship between improve- 
ment and the families who established themselves in the county a 
century later. The more conspicuous signs of agricultural back- 
wardness—open fields, leases for lives—in 1600 were to be found 
most frequently on the estates of great lords; this was still true 
though to a lesser degree a century later, but social and legal 
changes prevented much of this land coming on to the market. 
Moreover the new purchasers were not seeking good speculations, 
but well-tenanted estates which would yield a regular income with 
a minimum of trouble. In surviving correspondence about sales 
the estate which is represented as the acme of perfection is one 
where the income most closely approximates to a rent charge; an 
estate, that is, with tenants wealthy enough to pay their rents 
regularly and maintain their holdings in good repair at their own 
cost, and where all payments are fixed and certain. The landed 
gentry at whose expense the new purchasers most frequently 
bought were among the most advanced sections of the land- 
owning classes ; their estates were let on short-term leases at rack 
rents, and many cultivated some land themselves. 


The significance of the new owners is not therefore in any 
direct or spectacular improvements. If their capital did in fact 
flow into land it was not because they had bought in order to 
improve, but because they were forced to do so by the situation 
of the tenantry. In the later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century a number of changes were accentuating the shortage of 
substantial peasant farmers. In Northamptonshire and Bedford 
some of the royal parks were disparked in the second half of the 
seventeenth century and turned to cultivation; the consequent 
demand for new tenants had considerable local importance, and 
there may have been instances of the same development elsewhere. 
But much more important was the fact that the general character 
of land purchase was increasing the demand for tenants. The large 
number of small freeholders who sold out had cultivated their own 
land; joined to the great estate it was let out on lease. To a less 
extent the diminution in the number of small gentry also increased 
the demand for tenants. The tenant farmers were therefore in a 
strong position in relation to the landowners, which enabled them. 
to throw the entire burden of the land tax on to the shoulders of 
the landowners, and which enabled them gradually, on the renewal 
of leases, to shift the payment of tithe on to the same shoulders. 
There was in fact a market in good tenants, and the inducements 
which competing landowners offered were improvements. The 
account books of the new landowners show on an average a higher 
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ptoportion of income spent on such things as the provision of new 
buildings and efficient land drainage. The rare occasions when the 
negotiations about a lease were committed to paper and survive, 
witness at once to the anxiety of the steward of an estate to obtain 
tenants, and to the detailed and exacting way in which tenants would 
stipulate for improvements. The wealthy landowners tended to 
get the wealthy tenants, or at least the tenants who were capable of 
holding large farms. The smaller landowners, dependent entirely 
on their agricultural income, had usually to let their estate in much 
smaller holdings to men with smaller capital resources. 

But the most important “improving landlords” in the early 
eighteenth century are not to be found among the new purchasers 
who put what money they did into land in order to maintain a steady 
rent roll, but among the large old families who owned estates which 
were very undeveloped, and who had the incentive to improve in 
an increasing burden of debt charges, and the capital to make 
improvements in their fluctuating income from non-agricultural 
sources. 

Landowners in the early eighteenth century were quite clear as 
to what was a good estate. It was one tenanted by large farmers 
holding 200 acres or more, paying their rents regularly and keeping 
the holdings in repair. The three most important methods of 
improvement in this period were all devices to this end—con- 
solidation of holdings, enclosure, and the replacing of leases for 
lives by leases for a term of years—and in practice they were 
related to each in a great variety of different ways. Consolidation 
of strips for example and the formation of larger and compact 
farms often took place without ending in enclosure. But in the 
majority of cases there is a certain uniformity. 

All cases of enclosure were preceded by a large-scale buying 
out of freeholders. The position of the small freeholder had been 
made much worse by the war taxation, and in this area he had 
received no compensating advantage from higher prices. His 
position was weakened, secondly, by the movement towards the 
consolidation of farms. Much of Lord Montagu’s land in 1660 was 
leased out to neighbouring freeholders—a disadvantageous method 
because the freeholders worked their own holdings at the expense 
of those they leased. Between 1660 and 1730 it was a consistent 
part of estate policy to consolidate the strips belonging to the lord 
and so form compact farms which would attract the larger tenant 
farmer. By 1730 not an acre was held by a neighbouring freeholder. 
If that was at all a widespread movement, and there is good reason 
for believing it was, it must have weakened the position of the free- 
holders considerably. While the freeholder was thus weakened, 
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the great landowner had an additional incentive to buy because 
with the rate of interest rising the land was becoming cheaper. 
Both the large old families and the newcomers purchased the 
holdings of a great number of freeholders. The Earls of Northamp- 
ton had not made a single small purchase of land for a hundred 
years, but between 1690 and 1710 the holder of the title bought 
three hundred acres from small owners on one of his estates alone. 

In the estates enclosed between 1720 and 1750 it was not the 
freeholders who suffered; they had already been reduced to a 
sufficiently small number to make enclosure possible, and those 
that remained were usually substantial enough to gain considerably 
by it. The people who suffered were the smaller tenants with ten 
to thirty acres. It is clear, not only from the results of enclosure 
but also from the intention explicitly expressed in estate cor- 
respondence, that the attraction of enclosure was not simply that 
it doubled rents but that it got rid of the smaller and attracted the 
larger tenant. A comparison of the tenants before enclosure and 
some years after shows a considerable diminution in those holding 
10-30 actes, a corresponding increase in the class who hold only a 
cottage and a homestead and an increase in the amount of land held 
by farmers of 150-250 acres. The change seems to have come about 
in two ways. First, the larger farmers already holding land on such 
an estate were because of an increased profitability enabled to hold 
more, and because when leases ran out the estates were bid for by 
men who had the capital to hold in large units. Secondly, the small 
tenant who had produced mainly for subsistence and not the 
market could not pay the doubled rent and could not derive the 
advantage of enclosure by turning his land to pasture. 

The position as regards leases for lives is considerably less clear. 
Most of the great families had part of their estates held on such 
leases with a large fine on renewal and a low annual rental. One 
has the impression that they decreased in the home counties ; the 
Duke of Montagu’s Warwickshire estates were held on leases for 
lives, the Earl of Northampton’s in Somerset, the Earl of Pomfret’s 
in Dorset, some of the Fitzwilliam estates in the very north of 
Northampton. The lease for three lives might cover a great variety 
of economic relationships. In the Duke of Montagu’s estate at 
Beaulieu, for example, most of the leases for lives were held by 
townsfolk of Southampton who sublet at rack rents. The units of 
leasehold, which were small, did not correspond to the units of 
cultivation, some of which were very large. This was clearly 
related to the nearness of a great market for timber and food in 
Southampton. But on the other estates examined, where there was 
no such disturbing feature, the land was usually cultivated by the 
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persons who had the legal estate in the lease. Such estates had a 
number of common characteristics. They still bore marks of their 
origin in copyhold; they paid no taxes, they were not bound by 
lease to observe any husbandry covenants, no action for debt lay 
against them for arrears of rent. From the point of view of the 
landowner, therefore, they had many disadvantages. Their single 
advantage was that they brought him at intervals of about seven 
years large sums of money in fines for renewals. They were in fact 
a sort of mortgage. In these counties it is not possible to discover 
any attempt to change leaseholds for lives into leaseholds for terms 
of years in the years before 1690. Even in the nineties most of the 
great landowners were renewing leases for lives which fell in on 
the same basis. But after about 1710 the more usual practice is to 
replace them by a lease for some term of years at a rack-rent. On 
the estate of the Duke of Montagu and Lord Fitzwilliam there are 
signs of an active attempt to buy out the interest of the leaseholders 
for lives which almost reaches the magnitude of a campaign. This 
action in the county corresponds with an attempt of Parliament to 
legislate against them. Two Acts were passed in the reign of Anne 
which gave the landowner the right to sue them for debt when 
they were in arrears and protected him against evasion and fraud 
after the death of the last life. 

The consequences of the change in leases were in many ways 
similar to those following enclosure ; it was again the small tenant 
farming ten to thirty acres who tended to be eliminated by the rack- 
renting. But the causes of the change in estate policy are not so 
clear. It is the result of an increasing value placed upon annual 
income as opposed to periodic lump sums ; and it may possibly be 
connected with the fact that at this period burdens on estates were 
increasingly taking the form of regular and fixed charges. 

The expansion of the field of investment after 1690, the growth 
of a wide range of alternatives to the purchase of land, and the 
development of the money market which the increase of easily 
realisable investments made possible—all these developments were 
making the mercantile and financial classes of England a more 
coherent and specialised group and centring their interests more 
completely in London. And though the connections between 
commercial capital and landowners were manifold they were not 
those of personnel. There was less interlocking of the two classes 
than there had been under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. 


THE TREATY OF 1860 AND THE 
INDUSTRY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NORTH. 


By P. Moraze. 
I 


CCORDING to the manufacturers of the Department of the 
North, the commercial treaty of 1860 meant the end of French 
economic prosperity. We have to determine concisely the 

accuracy of this view and what truth lies behind it. 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was certainly marked by general 
industrial development in the North. All factories which existed 
at the start were enlarged. Many others were established. New and 
important spinning mills generalised the use of completely self- 
acting mules for the low counts of yarns and of “ hand mules ” for 
the high. Big combing mills adopted both the English and the 
French processes and dispensed with hand-combing. Power-loom 
weaving was adopted, not only for plain cloths but for crape and 
chequed fabrics. The spinning of long wool on the frame came, in 
the later years, to supplement mule-spinning. On December 17th, 
1859, the Prefect of the North wrote to the Minister of Commerce : 
“This last week there have been very many buyers here: their 
extensive purchases will reduce the redundant stocks of some of 
the millowners. Compared with the previous fortnight, 953 more 
pieces were measured at the public office. The demand for labour 
is brisk, and orders placed in Roubaix guarantee employment for 
the rest of the winter.” Workpeople had not suffered too much 
from the transition ; in combing and spinning the new machinery 
came in gradually. But this did not mean that they were much 
better off then than they had been in 1843 when Victor Hugo wrote 
the terrible stanzas of his Chatiments. 

However that may be, it is certain that in the second half of 
1861 industry slackened, unemployment threatened, discourage- 
ment set in, while the number of workpeople on short time 
increased. 

The cotton industry seemed least affected: work only slackened 
at the close of 1861. All the spinners, anticipating the course of 
events, had laid in considerable stocks, and if they had been con- 
tent to resell their cotton they would have made big profits. But to 
keep their men at work they had to sell yarn at prices out of step 
with those of the raw material. In England yarn prices kept step 
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with those of raw cotton. Prices were higher than in France, and 
up to January 1st, 1862, only 14,000 quintals of yarn were im- 
ported. But imports had been on the increase at that time and a 
continuous increase was feared. Still, there was some continued 
outlet for cotton yarn as a result of speculations for a rise, and it 
is to be noted that machinery was being imported solely to go into 
existing mills, not to equip new ones. 

The wool industry remained the most important of the region. 
Normal quantities of woo] continued to be bought, but purchases 
may perhaps have got ahead of demand, and soon imports began to 
fall off. In November’1861, only 2,776,000 kilos were delivered at 
Tourcoing against 4,500,000 in November 1860. In 1860 the princi- 
pal combing mills were working day and night. In 1861 not merely 
did nightwork stop, but most factories only worked intermittently 
and lived from day to day. The return for working up a kilo of wool 
which in 1859 had been 80 to go centimes was down to 40 in 1862, 
that is as low as the lowest in England. The spinning of combed 
wool on the mule, a highly developed process, could stand up well 
against competition. In fact, however, the treaty brought into 
fashion English long-wool fabrics made from frame-spun yarn. And 
as this method of spinning was not well developed in France, manu- 
facturers—forced to follow the vagaries of fashion—bought the 
necessary supplies in England. Customs returns do not explain 
this situation because the English manufacturers could not meet 
the whole demand on them. ‘“ The activity of Bradford con- 
trasts with the distress of our spinning mills,”’ the President of the 
Tourcoing Chamber of Commerce wrote in 1862. “In all our 
mills some machinery is stopped and if there is no improvement 
we shall soon have as much unemployment as in 747 or in 748.” 

Everyone had awaited anxiously October 1st, 1860. In the previ- 
ous months demand had been generally slack, and as it was the 
time of wool-sales, manufactured stocks had accumulated and 
production had been slowed down. On October 1st English goods 
were on sale in the Paris shops. “ And,” a Tourcoing manufacturer 
complains, “we must say to the shame of our patriotism that 
the English have found in the directors of our best houses an 
eagerness to oblige, a marked preference for their goods, and a 
keenness to push them which have given general offence. As a 
result of the Parisian shopkeepers’ abuse of their dominating 
influence on fashion, which they have directed towards these 
English materials, we have had to dismiss more than half our 
weavers.” These dismissals, which affected the weaving establish- 
ments about Cambrai and St. Quentin and even those of Picardy, led 
to distress in many rural communes. 
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The linen industry, only lightly protected even before the recent 
treaties, was also hit by them. Customs returns show that linen 
goods imported during the whole year 1861 amounted to 21,764 
metric quintals. They had been only 14,000 in 1860 and 10,000 in 
1859. Soin general manufacturers asserted that they were experienc- 
ing the opening phase of a crisis more violent than all those that 
accompanied the various political revolutions. The free trade 
treaties were denounced as the cause of a gigantic misfortune, 
whilst England remained prosperous ; so much so that spinners, 
having raised their prices, could at best only promise delivery at 
very remote dates. 

While French manufacturers were complaining in this way and 
the Cambrai Chamber of Commerce reported that the flax workers 
were unemployed, the French consul at Belfast reported that “ the 
Irish linen manufacturers were somewhat disappointed at the slow- 
ness of the French market to join in the almost universal infatuation 
for their goods. Instead of increasing her demand, France was 
reducing it.” As a fact, the anxiety thus expressed was due to other 
things than the commercial treaty: the high rate of discount and a 
tise of linen prices which produced an increased demand for 
woollen goods. France took only some light linen materials which 
the high price of cottons had brought into fashion. They nearly all 
went to Paris; but a fair amount were delivered in the North, to 
be bleached there and sold as native produce. Of fine linens, 
French were preferred. In the end, printed linens were put on the 
matket more extensively as an experiment. Hitherto English 
printing designs had not attracted French retailers in the least ; the 
taste was bad and the colours harsh. But they had so far improved 
that some French printers were considering their adoption. Linen 
handkerchiefs were much favoured because of their excellent 
quality ; but those of cambric could not compete with the fine 
work of Cambrai, from which they took their name. 

“In short,” the French consul at Belfast concluded, “ the only 
manufacturers who have a right to be upset are those of this district 
to whom France, with its population of forty millions, seemed a 
vast and fertile field for exploitation and who only abandon their 
illusion with difficulty when they see what vigorous competition 
they meet with there.” While in the textile industries, the com-. 
plaints of manufacturers seem a trifle exaggerated, no complaints 
at all came from the iron industry as a whole. On the contrary, on 
July 3rd, 1865, the director of the Angin shops reported that 
Elswick Colliery, at Newcastle, had ordered an important machine 
from him. This machine, of 100 h.p., was delivered during 
August. It was the first French machine to be sold to an English 
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colliery. The English manager who ordered it, Mr. William 
Cochrane, gave his reasons in a letter in French as follows: “ It is 
not easy to make exact comparisons between the English and 
French engineers’ tenders. The former included the cost of 
installation, the latter were for delivery at Newcastle. But what 
decided me was that, taking this into account, the English were the 
higher. This price consideration was no doubt decisive. But quite 
apart from it my order would have gone to France. My company 
does not make this class of machine. So I am free to look for the 
best workmanship combined with the best terms. I hope I have 
found both.” 

Cochrane added: “The price difference is due entirely to the 
difference in wages. Men are content with much less in France 
than in England. This difficulty is getting worse with us. At 
present there seems no solution to it. There is a shortage of labour 
in nearly all trades. We can only get over it by mechanisation.” 

The effects of the treaty on the world of labour are hard to define 
exactly. Free trade theorists in France were embarrassed. It is 
likely enough that wages of labour vary with improvements in 
machinery, but that principle may be interpreted in two ways: 
some people, being protectionists, say that workmen now get only 
wretched wages because English competition forces the manu- 
facturer to buy machines; others complain of the demands of 
labour which oblige employers to do this. 

Sure of the success of a free-trade policy, the British consul at 
Dunkirk wrote: “ All ordinary articles of consumption are so 
dear in this country that consumers will very greatly benefit when 
the full effects of the new state of affairs are felt. So far the change 
has been too small to convince the public that opposition to the 
Treaty was mainly based on class interests, but a distinct fall in 
prices having begun—the Lille market has registered it, especially 
for coffee, rice and cinnamon—it may be hoped that prejudice and 
fear of innovations will vanish here as elsewhere.” In fact this hope 
also was disappointed. Conditions in the Department of the North, 
though it was one of the most industrialised of France, were really 
very different from those of Britain. Britain imported foodstuffs 
and exported manufactures. Free trade might at once lower the cost 
of living and the costs of industrial production. The French situa- 
tion was the reverse of this, because foodstuffs—finding new 
markets—tose to “extraordinarily high” prices, as the British 
Consul stated, thus necessitating either a rise in industrial costs or 
a fall in real wages. 

Nevertheless he persisted in his mistaken analysis—“ but the 
change in the ‘ Corn Laws’ has removed the danger. That should 
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be an atgument with the public for free trade; but there is still 
much prejudice in the industrial districts about the effects of the 
Treaty on their interests. There zs a certain decline : it is attributed 
to lack of protection, though due in fact to a variety of causes.” 


II 


This difference that one can establish between the effects of one 
and the same policy in England and in France indicates, in my 
opinion, a clear superiority of the English over the French economy 
at this time. How are we to picture this superiority ? 

Are we to assume that English technique was so markedly 
superior, that the North, and indeed all France, was bound to 
become tributary to the English machine-makers ? I think that 
assumption erroneous. Statistics show no marked increase of 
imported English machines. Besides, the law of August 1st, 1860, 
enables us to come to a similar conclusion: this law allowed 
French factory owners who had bought machines in England 
before the duties were lowered to claim the difference between the 
old and new trates of duty, if they could show that France did not 
make the kind of machine that they had imported. Now many such 
claims were refused by an expert committee. The committee 
reported as follows: “ Many of our manufacturers, ignorant of 
the improved machinery produced long ago in France, know only 
what is commonly used in their own neighbourhood. They have 
been to England and have been impressed by improvements which 
they might have known about long before. That is why we are 
asked, in perfect good faith, to lower the duties on certain machines 
which in fact have been known and used in France for years. What 
Cambrai or Flers regard as a novelty has often been improved or 
even scrapped in Alsace, where industry is more progressive.” 

So then it was commercial facilities, regular business journeys, 
which led to the purchase of machinery in Britain, not the compul- 
sion of a universally superior technique. It would not be quite 
cottect to say that, thanks to the Treaty of 1860, Britain taught 
France to use new mechanical equipment. 

Yet there is no denying that French industry was transformed 
and perfected at this very time. But what it had lacked, and what it 
now acquired, was financial rather than mechanical equipment. 
A quick re-equipment of the factories, which had no doubt already 
begun but which now had to be completed at double or triple 
speed, required two or three times as much free capital. This 
mobilisation of capital, long since carried out by the English, made 
great progress in France after the Treaty and in imitation of 
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England. That lack of funds was felt to be a deadly limitation on 
French industrial efforts was recognised by the law of August rst, 
1860, which offered state loans to manufacturers. 

This need for ready money was general. The fight with English 
competition had diverted much of the circulating capital into fixed 
capital. But increased output requires more circulating capital. 
For example, the firm of X had set up a weaving plant in August 
1859 with English and French looms. It was designed for fifteen 
of these. But as the bleaching process only allows the capital to be 
turned over two or three times a year, and so requires a consider- 
able amount, Messrs..X had bought only twelve looms, which 
would produce 150,000 francs worth of linen. They had meant to 
get the remainder when the first year’s profits were available for 
working capital, which would have led to an increased output. 
But the treaties (they say) force them to complete the programme 
at once—and that means fresh capital. 

Now, in spite of the efforts of government and of Saint Simonian 
propaganda, credit in France was very restricted. The manu- 
facturers’ ideal, especially if he was a Fleming, was never to enter 
into obligations which could not be fully met out of profits. 
To borrow, to use his credit, was a sign of weakness. M. X, 
cotton spinner, laments being reduced to this. And he is most 
anxious that the loan he asks for shall be “‘ kept so far as possible 
quite unknown to the public. This wish of ours is very natural 
and no doubt we are not alone in expressing it with a view to our 
personal interest, which obliges us to use the greatest discretion 
about this matter that we have in hand, a matter that calls for every 
possible precaution.” This anxiety was so great that M. X in the end 
refused the loan granted him. And that was not an isolated case. 

So the financial problem was the vital one for French industry 
after the Treaty. The reorganisation which followed the Treaty 
was a reorganisation of the French capitalist system. 

Did English industrialists and financiers have a hand in this 
process ? It appears so. But it is still hard to state to what extent. 
Perhaps by their example; perhaps also—though this is far less 
certain—by giving credit freely. But there is certainly one town 
where English influence was very marked—Dunkirk, just across 
the water from England. Since 1845 Mr. Dickson, a Scot, had had a 
jute mill there. It had been fairly successful. Until 1860 it had no 
rival; it employed nearly 900 people, paid £316 a week in wages, 
and turned out {120,000 worth of goods. Many of the work- 
people were English, well paid because expert. They had brought 
their families with them. Between 1860 and 1865 the number of 
such mills multiplied. Many were owned by Scotsmen, others by 
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ex-shipowners who saw their profits from sailing-ships vanishing 
with the advent of the first iron steamers. Part of the capital was 
English, part the result of the savings of the petite bourgeoisie of 
Dunkirk. There were soon fifteen mills, ten of which had capitals 
of over £20,000. Two used cotton; the others jute or hemp; 
and all through the cotton famine they prospered greatly. 

In 1866, the end of the American war hit this industrial activity 
very hard. Many firms failed. Some were bought up by big manu- 
facturers from the Lille group, others got going again with fresh 
capital, perhaps in part English. This Dunkirk industry was 
dependent commercially on London, the chief jute market of 
Europe. Some attempts were made, it is true, to get raw material 
from Calcutta direct. But the bad natural conditions of the port of 
Dunkirk, and the failure to make any improvements, wrecked these 
attempts. After that French spinners endeavoured to set up a jute 
matket at Havre, but import by that route was more expensive 
than by London. 

If the Consul at Dunkirk is to be trusted, the Dunkirk industry 
was well off for capital and plant, but labour was hard to recruit 
and inferior to that of Dundee. But as it was ill paid, production 
costs were lower than in Britain. Dundee complained of an invasion 
of goods from Dunkirk. 

One can understand the anxiety of French industrialists when 
they saw an industry set up among them whose directors, and at 
least part of whose financing, were foreign. Yet the fact itself 
proves that the general economic balance between France and 
England was not unfavourable to France. And I believe, further, 
that when French industrialists complained of English competi- 
tion, these complaints really only concealed their worry over the 
fact that the French system of capital supply was less solid and 
perfect than the English. 

But this the business men of the North would not admit. And 
when they tried to explain the English superiority, they took pains 
to avoid the real problem. 

For example they explain the victories of English industry by 
emphasising the subsidiary importance of working capital, which 
they explain in these words: “In England, the mills are colossal 
and even a limited supply of it would call for an impossibly great. 
capital.” They maintain that you do not need a big capital to 
work coal in England. “ The English coal-owner hires or buys a 
broken-down engine, has it patched up, and erects it near his pit 
on masonry bases and in a wooden shed, leaving the pit-mouth 
open to the sky, without worrying about equinoctial winds that 
upset the ventilation of his mine and expose his miners to grave 
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risks. His pit costs little because he sinks it without any pumping 
machinery, the coal measures extending to the surface. When he 
has got to 100 or 150 metres, he begins to work a productive thick 
seam without needing any supporting galleries. You may say that 
there really is no administration of pits let on a royalty basis. Hav- 
ing made his contract, the lessee manages the sales himself. He 
deals with all legal matters and often with the superintendence and 
maintenance of the rented buildings. In the Department of the 
North we must add to our ordinary expenses the huge cost of 
houses, roads and railways, whereas in England the coalfields are 
traversed by canals and might be said to touch the sea. 

“If we compare our coal-working with the English, we see first 
of all two coal-owners, one of whom is a real owner, working 
under a law, the other only a lessee. One does not hesitate about 
long-term expenditure, the other dispenses with it. One works his 
seams economically and in order, the other despises those less than 
80 cm. thick, the kind which yield most of our output in the 
North. ... We spend more than the English through our workings 
being always filled up and timbered . . . but at least these workings 
ate not the gas reservoirs that one finds in the recklessly worked 
English seams.” 

In fact, there were other reasons for the easy sale of English coal 
in France. English consular reports show that the North Railway 
charged unusually favourable rates for foreign coal. A petition of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Valenciennes confirms this : “‘ When 
we see a French enterprise, which is an zmperium in imperio, favour 
foreign at the expense of native coal, we can only say it is too 
much.” Observe also that the French navy used only English coal. 

But there was a further reason for the slow development of French 
pits—the line taken by some of the great French coal-owners. The 
Treaty made cheap coal very necessary and Government had 
facilitated its rail and water transport, but on the Northern field 
these measures were a failure, and the factories which were rising 
evetywhere thereabouts in the belief that they would get cheaper 
coal, found their position as regards fuel almost less favourable 
than that of more remote concerns. The fact was that at the circum- 
ference of their selling area, where they came up against foreign 
competition, the pits of the North charged moderate prices ; but 
at the centre prices were such that forge and factory owners found 
it advantageous to buy further afield, and even to get part of their 
coal from abroad, in spite of transport costs and customs duties. 

The Angin Company, in particular, was accused of deliberately 
creating a coal famine. By its immense power it was practically the 
regulator of prices on the coalfield of the North. Angin, in spite of 
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its important markets and a productive capacity which made it by 
far the leading company of France, developed that capacity slowly 
sO as not to worsen the existing competition between the various 
coalfields. It even did what it could to ease the competition. It 
kept its prices above prices abroad by just the amount of the 
customs duties and the excess transport costs. With the paradoxical 
consequence that coal from the North was cheaper at Rouen or 
Paris than at Valenciennes. 

The real reason was that Angin hesitated to embark on an 
economic struggle that would have forced it to remodel its financial 
principles. The Company adhered to a principle which it shared 
with most industrialists of the North, who only opposed that 
principle when it touched their own interests directly—the sacred 
principle that all industrial progress has as its prime mover a 
profit on which one can count or that one has already made. 

This doctrine was that of all the industrialists of the North. It is 
very instructive to note how few joint-stock companies came into 
existence after the law of 1862. Though the available documents do 
not allow of exact statements it may be suggested that, until about 
1880, not more than one or two a year was started in the North— 
and never a one in the textile industries. Heads of firms seem to 
have regarded the formation of a company as a kind of desertion or 
capitulation which they ought only to sanction in the last resort. 

But if he was reluctant to appeal directly to those who had 
savings, only one way of salvation remained open to an indus- 
trialist who found that his own capital was insufficient to run his 
factory ; the banks. 

Now the banks of the North were not business banks, but de- 
posit banks, most of them sociétés en commandite. They often acted 
as intermediaries between industrialists and the Bank of France. 
The Court of the Bank was several times disturbed on finding in 
its portfolios a number of bills which really represented the 
wotking capital of industry. If it reduced their number there 
would be immediate and real discomfort in industry until the time 
when, by some fresh shift, the industrialists could secure credit 
again. This practice was the easier because of the numerous 
connections among local merchants and industrialists, family 
connection very often. 

One result of this state of affairs was to ‘ie credit dear. 
Besides, as the banks were misused, the beneficial effect which 
bank credit might have had on business was lessened. The Saint 
Simonians realised the danger and were worried about it. They were 
active during the years 1860-6. It is rather remarkable to note the 
attitude of the business men of the North at the inquiry undertaken 
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by the Bank of France. The Lille Chamber of Commerce lays down 
that three signatures are necessary to give a bill validity. To 
accept only two, the report says, would oblige the Bank “ to bring 
to the examination of paper offered it a caution, one might even say 
a cettainty of decision which does not exist in the world as it is, 
and which would often inconvenience the man who brings in a 
bill” ; besides, “ the raising of the discount rate is, without doubt, 
the chief if not the sole effective means to maintain or replenish the 
funds available for discount business ... and is in any case much 
preferable to the refusal to discount. . . .”. The Chamber shows its 
fear of the refusal of bills and is ready to see them accepted at 
almost any price. The rest of the report is a eulogy of the Bank. 
One industrialist indeed, M. X, points out the necessity of main- 
taining its privileges, adding however that it is desirable “to 
avoid too great variations in Bank rate, and in order not to have to 
push it too high, to refrain from fixing it too low in good times.” 
This is at bottom the same opinion as that of the Chamber, but a 
little disguised. 

So it is evident that industry in the North had great need of 
ready money, not merely for big deals, or to meet big orders, but as 
a regular thing. There is a shortage of genuine capital. And yet 
industry prefers to do without it and rely on short-term credit. 
It interferes with the working of the banking system by refusing to 
adopt the new system of joint-stock companies. What it gains by 
all this is the exclusive and secret management of its own affairs. 
“ The spirit of petty mystification, if I may say so,” an inspector 
writes, “the wish to conceal from one’s neighbours the smallest 
details of one’s affairs is characteristic of the trade of this region.” 

This attitude was widespread and acknowledged. It is a prudent 
attitude, but at the same time one which reveals a bias in favour of 
making no fresh exertion unless it is immediately profitable. It is 
distinctive of an epoch in which credit practices are little developed. 
To borrow as little as possible, always on short, never on long term, 
is a point of honour. 

Since the ’sixties we have seen the rise of new methods: easy 
money, credit the rule, and the main problem becoming how to pay 
dividends high enough to keep up confidence in the business. 
These two different forms of capitalism have different conse- 
quences. When money is easy the solution of the problem becomes 
a commercial one, you must find markets. And through mechanical 
equipment and labour organisation, prices can always be squeezed 
down. But in 1860 the dominant form of capitalism did not lead to 
this preoccupation with markets. The question of markets was not 
so fundamental as French industrialists tried to make people think. 
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They knew well enough, even if they did not admit it, that they 
would always find customers enough. What they were afraid of 
was that constant pressure on prices which would make necessary 
not only a remodelling of their plant, but above all a remodelling 
of the fnancial machinery which might well have made the position 
of many individuals awkward. In these circumstances the Treaty 
of 1860 taised the question of the mobilisation for industrial use of 
capital still unemployed. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


MARSH EMBANKMENT AND SEA 
DEFENCE IN MEDIEVAL KENT. 


By R. A. L. Smiru. 


HIS article is an attempt to make some small contribution to a thesis 

that is implicit in contemporary studies of medieval estate manage- 

ment, namely, that medieval embanking and drainage operations 
often reached a high level of skill and technical proficiency. The Kentish 
matsh estates of Christ Church, Canterbury, offer us abundant material 
for study in the shape of account-rolls during the peak period of medieval 
farming, the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. The long 
priorate of Henry of Eastry (1285-1331) marked the apogee of the Christ 
Church economy from the point of view both of household organisation 
and estate management. It is therefore convenient to consider three 
quite distinct types of Kentish marsh manor, Ebony, Appledore and 
Lyden, within the chronological limits of Eastry’s term of government. 

As a preliminary observation it should be made clear that the marsh 
manors of Christ Church were subject to the consuetudo et lex marisci 
crystallised in the thirteenth century by royal statute and ordinances. 
They came under the immediate authority of the justices de walliis et 
fossatis and were allotted their share in the common burdens of marsh 
embankment, drainage and sea-defence. At the same time the widest 
scope was given to private enterprise and initiative. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Priors of Canterbury were in any way limited or super- 
seded in their direction of private embanking operations by over-zealous 
royal officials. All the evidence goes to show that Prior Eastry and the 
royal justices acted in the closest collaboration. The Prior is found in 
1322 urging the royal commissioner of sewers, Edmund de Passele, to 
appoint a day for surveying the sea-walls and watercourses at Monkton 
in the Isle of Thanet. “‘ And take notice, Sir,” he remarks, “‘ that without 
your personal presence we shall not be able to obtain reparation for the 
damages which we endure in those parts, in spite of law and marsh 
customs.”! Identity of aim ensured harmony of relationship. 

The marsh estate of Ebony, which will fall first under review, has an 
almost unbroken series of serjeant’s accounts for our period. The greater 
part of this manor lay on the Isle of Oxney beyond the north-west 
boundary of the Romney Marsh. It was bounded on the north and east 
by the river Rother and chiefly consisted of very low-lying, wet and 

1 Liter@ Cantuarienses, ed. J. B. Sheppard (R. S., 1887), vol. i, pp. 78-81. See 
also sbid., pp. 352-5. Prior Eastry carefully enrolled all the royal ordinances on 
marsh questions together with the subsequent measurements of land in his 
private memorandum book (B.M. Cott. MS. Galba E. iv, fos. 148-52). 
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swampy marshes.1 There appears to have been no rent-paying tenantry 
resident in the manor during Eastry’s lifetime. Hired servants or famuli 
performed the necessary agricultural and embanking operations, and no 
less than 87 per cent. of the revenue was derived from the sale of corn, 
stock and dairy produce. Thus the amount of capital available for embank- 
ing operations in any given years depended to a large extent on the state 
of the market. The extent of market profits and the demands of the mon- 
astic food farm were two of the three principal factors determining capital 
investment on embankment ; the third was the influence of meteorological 
conditions which is, in its turn, linked intimately to the first two factors. 
In years of great floods and storms, investment in embankment and 
drainage had to be made, even if it ruined the annual balance-sheet. 
The most glaring instance may be taken from the neighbouring manor 
of Appledore at the time of the great floods in the early ’nineties 
of the thirteenth century. In 1293-4 it was found necessary to run up a 
bill of £128 14s. 9d. for banking operations on this manor in spite of the 
fact that the revenue only amounted to £74 3s. The common scot was 
another external demand made on the capital of the manor but was of 
secondary importance, being usually trivial in amount. 

The principal conditions governing the supply of capital having been 
briefly stated, we may now ask ourselves the questions : In what was it 
invested ? What processes were undertaken ? On the manor of Ebony 
there were several occasions when land was inned (éntrare), that is, re- 
claimed and rendered fit for cultivation and grazing, during Eastry’s 
priorate. Take, for example, the strip of land going by the name of 
Prioratus.2 An embankment known as the vetus walla was already in 
existence here on Eastry’s accession, and 80 perches of it were strengthened 
in 1286-7. In the following year 28 acres of land were inned at a cost of 
£3 10s. and a new embankment (xova walla) was erected at the same time 
as the old one continued to be strengthened. In 1289-90 the nova walla was 
raised in height and given greater solidity while the strengthening of the 
vetus walla still proceeded. By the year 1301 it was possible for this newly 
“inned ” strip of land to be leased for an annual rent of £2, which had 
increased to £3 in 1317. 

Or again, consider the piece of land called Ovenhamme. As in the 
previous example, some kind of embankment already existed here at 
Eastry’s accession, 32 perches of which were strengthened in 1286-7. 
In the year 1287-8, £6 5s. was spent on “inning ” this land and in the 
next three years the new embankments were given greater height and 
strength. New ditches or dykes were made as the necessary complement 
to the wall-defence. After the year 1301 we hear no more of expenditure 
on the land called Ovenhamme ; it appears to have been reclaimed. 

It will be noticed that the “inning” of these two pieces of land 


1K, Hasted, The History of Kent, viii, pp. 493-4. 

2 have examined the 1840 Tithe Maps in the custody of the Tithe Redemp- 
tion Commission and find that it is impossible to reconstruct the field-systems 
of the manors here studied. Very few of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
field-names have survived. 
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coincided with the great storms and floods of the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A somewhat later instance may be taken from the year 1304-5, when 
a section of expenditure in the serjeant’s account is grouped under the 
significant heading of custos novi marisci. The “inning ” of marsh land 
here demanded the erection of a wooden wall. Timber was therefore cut 
down and some indication of the magnitude of the operation is given by 
the record that fifty-four carts as well as a boat were hired for transporting 
it to the site of the nova walla. Dykes were made, the land was levelled, 
and the total cost of the intake in this year amounted to £4 18s. 6d. 

After 1305 there is no evidence of marsh land being reclaimed on the 
manor of Ebony to any appreciable extent. There are, however, several 
other interesting features. The effect of the gradual drying of reclaimed 
land is to lower the surface by some two or three feet. The land, therefore, 
becomes more liable to inundation after reclamation than before. This fact 
seems to explain the constant efforts made on the manor of Ebony to 
guard and maintain the new embankments and dykes and to prevent the 
reflooding of the land. Take as an example the area of land called / 
Neulonde or Nova Terra. In all the Ebony serjeant’s accounts (twenty in 
number) which I have examined for Eastry’s priorate, this piece of land 
occurs in no less than twelve different years in connection with banking 
and ditching operations. The bank was constantly faced, strengthened 
and topped, a hedge was erected to give additional strength and stones 
and sand were introduced into the fabric. The total cost of embanking 
Je Neulonde in the twelve years noticed amounted to £7 8s. 8d. 

The land which lay around the Reading ferry (passagium de Redynge) 
on the north side of the manor also required constant attention. The 
Reading sewer (as it is now called) was a major watercourse and the 
siding and topping of its embankment was accompanied by the application 
of quantities of straw. Three dams were made here in 1317-18 (presu- 
mably of wooden piles, if the analogy of other parts of the manor is valid) 
and the embankment figures prominently in 50 per cent. of the accounts 
that have been studied. 

The problem of the materials used in these embanking operations admits 
of no easy solution. Timber, as we have seen, was used for the wall- 
defence of newly reclaimed land. Straw and stones were also employed 
for consolidating existing defence works which, we suspect, largely 
consisted of clay. The manor is characterised by a clayey soil (as are 
nearly all marsh districts) and clay is the material most commonly em- 
ployed in embankment where it is obtainable. The fact that the costs of 
labour are always given in the accounts, while on the contrary the costs of 
materials are only occasionally cited, would seem in itself to suggest that 
the thick clayey soil of the neighbourhood was the staple embanking 
material. It may also be conjectured with high probability that turf and 
peat-moss and other kindred material were frequently employed ; the 
phrase in terra moranda (which seems translatable only in the sense of 
“in embanking land with marsh material ”—a verb formed generically 
from mora, a marsh) is of frequent occurrence. Let it be noticed also that 
the facing, strengthening, topping and siding of embankments which 
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went on constantly in our period would necessarily call for the application 
of material which was local and easily obtainable. Lastly, the fact that the 
raising and strengthening of embankments and the making and clearing 
of ditches commonly proceeded at the same time in the same stretches of 
land (thus facilitating the transfer of material from the one to the other) 
would seem to be proof conclusive that clay, turf and the native marsh 
soils were the staple and primary banking materials. 

The erection and maintenance of embankments, together with the 
reclamation of new land, went hand in hand with other processes appro- 
priate to a marsh manor. Levelling and enclosure were two of these 
operations. The year 1287-8 affords us the interesting statement i” serra 
caquanda ad novam breccam—z2s. 2d. Plainly land, after reclamation, required 
to be levelled before cultivation was possible, and here we have an instance 
of the process in question. The study of enclosure on the manor raises 
several interesting problems. What type of enclosure obtained there, and 
what was the main purpose of such closures ? Enclosure proceeded in 
two principal ways, by hedges and by a system of cross-dykes, and seems 
to have had at least two and probably three objectives, namely to 
strengthen embankments, to exclude cattle from certain parts of the manor 
and, alternately, to confine cattle and sheep within well-defined areas. 

That hedges were employed as a form of supplementary embankment 
may be illustrated from the statement in the serjeant’s account of 1303-4 
to the effect that 1s. 6d. was spent im sepe facto contra Wallam de Newelonde. 
Or again, in the year 1305-6 there is record of 3 hedges made 7m nova terra. 
But the system of enclosure by cross-dykes was more common than the 
erection of hedges. Indeed, the heading Fossatura et Clausura frequently 
occurs in the serjeant’s accounts. Many examples might be given. In 
1303-4, 47 perches of land were dug and enclosed circa Goldwode et Forstal. 
In 1317-18, 1 furlong, 37 perches of land were dug and enclosed between 
the two sections named /e Drove and Shepetegh and in the following year 
the 24 furlongs between these plots of land and neighbouring territory 
were also ditched and enclosed. As the land enclosed was usually culti- 
vated (witness the grange accounts) the enclosures would seem to have 
served the twin purposes of embanking land and excluding cattle. 

That a system of cross-dykes was also employed for the purpose of 
confining cattle within certain areas is conjectured, in a different connec- 
tion, by a recent writer in Antiquity! and is abundantly evidenced by the 
Ebony serjeant’s accounts. For example, embankment and enclosure 
takes place contra pasturam vaccarum and the land called Shepetegh, a subject 
of enclosure both in 1305-6 and in the years 1317-19 was almost certainly 
a sheep-pasture. There is no direct evidence of enclosure on the manor of 
Ebony before 1302, but after that year the use of the word c/ausura and the 
description of the process become a commonplace. The absence of a 
manorial tenantry would certainly make the problem of enclosure simpler 
and more convenient than elsewhere. 

The drainage system of the manor seems to have been efficiently main- 
tained during our period. The Reading Sewer served as a natural marsh- 


1 J. P. Williams-Freeman, “‘ Cross-Dykes ” in Axtiquity (1932), Pp. 33- 
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dyke or water-fence for the outlet of water from the subsidiary drains and 
cross-dykes. Communicating sluices were established, as may be seen 
from the expenditure im sulcis aquaticis aperiendis for the year 1320-1. 
Dams were erected both in the Reading Sewer! and the manorial dykes? 
and appear to have consisted largely of wooden piles. 

It was never possible to grow wheat on a large scale on the manor of 
Ebony in Eastry’s priorate. Most of the land, newly embanked and 
sodden, was certainly on the economic margin of cultivation and oats 
was always the staple crop. Figures taken for the whole of the period 
show us that 75-6 per cent. of the cultivated area of the manor was under 
oats, 15°6 per cent. under wheat, 6-6 per cent. under legumes (i.e. beans 
and vetches) and 2-2 per cent. under rye. The crop rotations and field- 
systems were appropriate to a marsh district where oats was the pre- 
dominant cereal crop. Miss Neilson has commented on the very small 
size of the campi or fields in marsh districts? and the manor of Ebony 
exemplifies this truth. Here are some typical rotations taken from the 
years 1317-20. Opperhassoke, a field of 5 acres, followed the sequence oats, 
fallow, oats. Opper Appletone, 3 acres in extent, was fallowed the first 
year and then sown with oats for two successive seasons. Magna Palstre, a 
field of 10 acres, held to a sequence of wheat, fallow and vetches. Magna 
Donne, a 17-acre field, was sown with wheat in its first year, half of it was 
then fallowed and the other half sown with beans, and in the third year 
the whole area was again sown with wheat. The field-systems display the 
greatest diversity in rotation and sequence, ringing the changes on oats, 
wheat, legumes, fallow and semi-fallow in many different ways.4 The 
serjeants certainly showed no lack of experimental zeal in this respect. 

Some general conclusions on the economy of the manor of Ebony 
during the period of Eastry’s priorate may now be stated. In the first 
I5 yeats or so of that régime considerable sums were expended on the 
embankment and reclamation of land. In 1287-8, the year of the great 
floods and storms, no less than 60 per cent. of the revenue was spent on 
“inning ” and embankment, and 39 per cent. of the revenue was devoted 
to these objects in 1289-90. Such high figures as these do not occur again ; 
the 26 per cent. of the revenue expended on embanking operations in 
1329-30 was the next highest proportion and that is exceptional for the 
latter two-thirds of the priorate. A general view of the whole priorate 
shows that on average 14:2 per cent. of the annual revenue of the manor 
was devoted to embankment and drainage. 

In spite of all this activity little or no permanent increase of the area 
under cultivation was made. In 1286, there were 141 acres of land under 
cultivation and that number had increased only to 148 at the time of 
Henry of Eastry’s death in 1331. It is true that in the middle of the 

1Jn the year 1317-18, 3 dams were erected juxta passaginm de Redynge at a cost 
of 9s. 

Pq 1305-6, 5s. was spent in dammys et gutteris reparandis et emendandis per loca. 

3N. Neilson, The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent (British 
Academy Records, 1928), p. 62. 

4 Oats appear to have been nearly always the initial crop sown on newly 
reclaimed land. 
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ptiorate the acreage did make a considerable increase, reaching a maximum 
figure of 197 in 1319. This was largely the result of the increase in the 
area under wheat which was made possible by the assiduous dressing of 
the soil with dung, marl and lime. When the dressing was abandoned, 

however, the area under cultivation shrank in proportion as the acreage 
under wheat declined. Only 114 acres were cultivated in 1330, 27 less 
than at the beginning of the priorate. When marl was again applied in the 
last year of Eastry’s rule, 32 more acres were brought under cultivation, 
but the final acreage figures only mark a very small advance on the initial 
figures. Thus, it is necessary to conclude that in spite of the large expense 
devoted to reclaiming, embanking, draining and dressing the land, no 
adequate return was made on the capital invested. Even the number of 
sheep and cattle pastured made no appreciable increase. There were 60 
cows on the manor in 1286 and only 27 in the last two years of the prior- 
ate ; the 137 ewes pastured in 1286 had increased in number only to 166 
at the time of Eastry’s death. The natural poverty of the soil, the recur- 
rence of floods,! the presence of famine, all have to be taken into account 
as militating against the success of the embanking operations pursued so 
indefatigably on the manor of Ebony during Henry of Eastry’s priorate. 

The case of Ebony, so rich in extant serjeant’s accounts for our period, 
has been considered at some length. It is proposed to treat more briefly 
of the other Kentish manors, none of which has a comparable series of 
serjeant’s accounts. The manor of Appledore lies immediately to the east 
of the Isle of Oxney and has a wide belt of marshland on its southern side. 
When Henry of Eastry was prior of Canterbury the great wall of Apple- 
dore was the main defence work of Romney marsh, and dwellers in the 
region ‘paid common scot for the upkeep of that structure. The change 
in the course of the river Rother in 1287 and the fierce storms which 
destroyed the great wall of Appledore and other embankments in 1288 
certainly had a catastrophic effect on the manor. Five years later the 
serjeant found it necessary to incur embanking costs to the extent of 
£128 14s. 9d. in spite of the fact that his revenue only amounted to 
£74 3s. Against the record of expenditure he appended the cryptic 
remark von alocantur [sic], evidence that the floods and geological changes 
had caused him grievous financial embarrassment. However, the financial 
equilibrium of the manor was restored at least by the second decade of the 
fourteenth century and a vigeipes policy of reclamation and embankment 
was pursued. 

In contrast to Ebony there was at Appledore a considerable body of 
rent-paying tenants who, at the time we are considering, paid annual 
rents amounting collectively to over £32. The manor resembled Ebony, 
however, in having most of the embanking work performed by hired. 
labour. It is interesting to notice that considerable sections of the marsh- 
land were let out on lease. The reclamation and embankment of land 
appear to have proceeded here on a most elaborate scale. Consider first 
the “ inning ” operations of 1293-4. The very large expenditure detailed 


1¢,g., land sown with rye was flooded in 1320-1 and pasture was flooded in 
1323-4. 
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under the heading Novus introitus for that year shows a number of tech- 
nical processes to which the neighbouring manor affords no parallel. 
Timber was cut down in large quantities and borne in boats to the nova 
walla, there to be converted into poles (poles) and scaffolding (weytrowes) 
by a carpenter. Beams on rails (juga) were then fastened to these poles, 
forming a solid framework for an embankment. 1,075 hurdles (clays) 
were requisitioned and the enveloping of these wooden structures in 
sand gave thickness and security to the entrenchment. No less than 
£53 was devoted to dyriwerk, that is, a strengthening and buttressing of 
the embankment that was calculated to render it impregnable. A crest 
(kere) whose principal ingredient appears to have been peat-moss (ora) 
served to crown the elaborate edifice. 

The large reclamation of land in 1293-4 was undertaken in exceptional 
circumstances. Normally, however, much attention was given to strength- 
ening and maintaining existing entrenchments and fortifications. If the 
great wall of Appledore appears largely to have been maintained out of 
the common scot, other subsidiary embankments demanded constant 
attention. This was, of course, particularly the case with newly reclaimed 
land. 50 perches of the embankment called Nova Terra underwent tefacing, 
strengthening and topping in 1293-4. The next account examined, that 
for 1315-16, shows 1 furlong, 10 perches of this same wall being treated 
with straw, and in 1320-21 layers of gutter-tiles (we/f) and earth (serra) 
were thrown thereon. Three other embankments within the manor, the 
walls of Ussestall and Scherle and the little wall of Snargate (parva walla de 
Snergate) were also faced, strengthened, sided and topped in these years. 
The manor was distinguished by a system of protective outworks known 
as groynes (groynes) and jetties (ge/eyes). The inrush of the sea at the time 
of storms and spring-tides and the devastating floods must have necessi- 
tated the construction of these breakwaters. Thus, in 1321-2 groynes 
were made to protect the Nova Terra (Newelonde) and the land in the region 
of the Reading ferry (passagium). A system of pile-driving by means of 
rams was used to erect these bulwarks. 

In addition to its elaborate fortifications the manor of Appledore 
possessed a thorough system of land drainage. The digging of cross-dykes, 
by which drainage and enclosure were effected simultaneously, was a 
common practice. For example, in 1315-16, 3 furlongs of land were dug 
and enclosed circa Mellefeld et peciam ante portam, 15 perches inter gardinium 
et Mellefeld and 36 perches inter Ovineularum et Mellefeld. Mellefeld was 
therefore enclosed on all sides in the one year. The other form of enclo- 
sure, that is enclosure by hedges, also obtained on the manor in our period 
and in close conjunction with existing embankments. Thus in 1321-2 
material was brought ad sepem claudendum inter dictam wallam (i.e. the wall 
of Scherle). 

The chief cereal crop grown on the manor of Appledore was, as might 
be expected, oats. Oats absorbed over 76 per cent. of the cultivated area, 
wheat 10 per cent., legumes (i.e. beans and vetches) 9 per cent., and rye 
a little over 4 per cent. of the area. 

If we discount the abnormal circumstances of the last decade or so of 
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the thirteenth century, it would seem that the 10-1 per cent. of the 
revenue spent on embankment in 1315-16 and the 11-1 per cent. of 1321-2 
probably represented the normal annual outlay for the greater part of 
Eastry’s priorate. The evidence would lead us to conclude that the 
natural disasters of 1287-8, bringing in their train financial ruin to the 
manor, were succeeded after a period by a balanced accountancy and a 
vigorous initiative in preserving the land from the dangers of sea and 
flood. 

Now let us turn to the East Kent marshes and halt at the manor of 
Lyden,? closely connected with the adjacent manor of Eastry. One of the 
late thirteenth-century measurements of land states that the Prior of 
Canterbury owned 4035 acres at Lyden sub periculo maris—in danger of the 
sea.2 Here, as at Appledore, he adopted the policy of letting out some of 
the marsh-lands on lease to tenants while keeping the greater part of it in 
his own hands. These leasehold tenants were few in number and of cus- 
tomary tenants there is no mention at all. Little land was under cultiva- 
tion and the bulk of the manorial revenue was derived from the sale of 
stock and dairy produce. Altogether, such sales, together with the com- 
paratively small sales of corn, amounted to 52 per cent. of the revenue, 
the rest of which was derived from leases of marsh and pasture. 

In the embanking operations undertaken here in our period sea-defence 
figured very prominently. At a site called Ka/blowesande a wall was erected 
contra mare in 1317-18 and crowned with a triple crest. Wooden gutters 
were made to communicate with the sea and to direct the course of the 
small stream called Gestlynge. Indeed the building of walls and gutters 
is constantly detailed as one operation. For example, in 1317-18, two 
gutters were made next to the marsh of Thomas Edward; a wall was 
then erected between the marsh in question and the mill of Lyden and 
another wall of 1 furlong, 24 perches, consisting chiefly of turf, was built 
to border the same marsh. 

Particularly interesting is the evidence we have for the general widening 
and deepening of ditches that took place in 1317-18. In that year 1 furlong 
24 perches of ditch from Spitelmanshope wp to the northward corner of 
the field were widened by 16 feet and deepened by 2 feet. The ditch 
running from the same corner to the mill 30 perches distant, was in- 
creased 1o feet in width and 2 in depth. Similarly, the 114 perches of 
ditch between the cornfield (Cornfeldes) and the sheepfold (Bercariam) 
were made 8 feet wider and 2 feet deeper. 

Wooden gutters were freely used to direct the manorial streams as well 
as to communicate with the sea. For example, in 1291-2, 3 new gutters 
were laid and the old gutter that skirted a main embankment (ex/ra _ 
wallam) underwent repair. The damming of the streams required some 
skill. In 1317-18 two dams at the head of streams (ad capita fletorum) were 
repaired and strengthened by the ramming of piles and the juxtaposition 
of hurdles. Ditching and enclosure here as elsewhere went hand in hand. 
Ditches round the field where cows were pastured were dug and cleaned 

* Now Lidde Court in the parish of Worth near Sandwich. 

2B. M. Cott. MS. Galba E. iv, f. 151 v. 
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in 1317-18 and the ditches and gutters round the cornfield (Cornfe/de) were 
constantly scoured and cleaned. Indeed, the ditches that surrounded the 
arable and pasture land of the manor were an object of very special 
attention to the serjeant of Lyden, who was never tired of disbursing 
money on their behalf. 

The acreage under corn rose from 56 in 1305 to 77 in 1330 and, what is 
more important, the number of sheep agisted rose steadily from 214 in 
1291 to 490 in 1330. The 13-9 per cent. of the annual revenue which on 
average was spent on embankment in Eastry’s priorate was, therefore, 
rewarded by an all-round expansion of the manorial economy. 

Some general conclusions may now be attempted as a result of the 
foregoing study. First, the importance of the records of marsh areas as a 
source for the study of the medieval enclosure movement need hardly be 
stressed. Enclosures seem to have taken place here with as great a fre- 
quency as they undoubtedly did on manors containing large assarts. 
Newly cleared land and newly reclaimed and embanked land are, it seems, 
the two types of land that should be most constantly before the mind of 
the student of medieval enclosures. Both were largely exempt from the 
tules of communal cultivation, a fact which made enclosure all the more 
easy and desirable. 

Secondly, the great prominence of the oats crop on the Kentish marsh 
manors is a matter of some general interest. Mr. Bishop has associated 
the growing of oats in the Middle Ages with land on the economic margin 
of cultivation.1 The land of the marsh manors under review certainly con- 
formed to this description. Gallant attempts were made to increase the 
wheat acreage by manuring and dressing the land but with little success, 
and oats always remained the largest cereal crop. 

Finally, any attempt to estimate the success of capital investment in 
marsh embankment and its attendant processes must take the meteoro- 
logical conditions of the time into full account. When he summed up the 
work of the first 37 years of his priorate in 1322, Henry of Eastry noted 
in his Memorandum Book that he had already spent £360 7s. on inning 
land and protecting it from the sea.? His total expenditure on embanking 
and draining operations of every description must have reached a very 
high figure. The results achieved thereby, as evidenced by increase of 
arable and pasture, market profits and rents may, at first sight, seem a little 
disappointing. It is only when the great storms and floods and geological 
changes of 1287-93 are taken into consideration and when full weight is 
given to the floods of 1307, the famine years of 1314-16 and the prolonged 
drought of 1325-6,% that the achievement begins to fall into perspective, 
and to appear as a sustained attempt, in the face of natural disasters and 
much discouragement, to maintain the marsh manors in their fullest 
integrity and, as if by way of reprisal, to wrest new lands from the 
onslaught of the sea. 

1T, A. M. Bishop, Economic History REvIEw, 1939, p. 42. 

2 Pro terris intrandis et salvandis contra mare in diversis locis—{360 7s.—B. M. 
Cott. MS. Galba E iv, f. 109. 

3 See C. E. Britton, A Meteorological Chronology to A.D. r4so (H.M. Stationery 
Office), pp. 121-37. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RECORDS, 1848-59. 


By Marie DEsSSAUER. 


employment statistics between 1848 and 1859.1 The earliest 

English unemployment figures so far used date from 1851. They 
ate percentages of members of those trade unions which kept registers, 
granted benefits in cases of distress, and were ready to surrender statistical 
material to the authorities. The figures relate solely to the engineering, 
shipbuilding, and metal workers’ unions. The number of their members 
is given as 11,726 for 1850? and as 24,781 for 1855 ; and it seems a fair 
assumption to take 15,000 for 1851. Therefore the unemployed per- 
centage of 3-9 per cent. given in the trade union statistics for that year 
represents roughly 450 men. In the Census of 1851 the total population 
of England and Wales numbered 17-9 million, and the male manual 
working population can be estimated at one million.? Furthermore the 
trade unions whose returns we used all represent skilled workers in 
highly mechanised trades, preponderant in some counties and hardly 
existing in others, so that these percentages stand for only a small section 
of the working population. Yet in spite of these deficiencies, the trade 
union figures referring to key industries fit roughly into a general picture 
of trade cycle movements of the time. 

Material which might complete the somewhat defective source of 
trade union percentages was found in the Reports of the Poor Law 
Boards ; the figures were published in pursuance of the Act 10 & 11 
Vict. c. 109, 1847, section 13. The appendices of these reports deal 
mainly with the budget of the Board, but they also show the number of 
the poor, their sex, whether adult or children, whether sane or insane, 
the information being given for each county. The reports and the tables 
make a further division into indoor and outdoor paupers and distinguish 
between those that were able-bodied and those that were not. The 
causes for relieving able-bodied outdoor paupers are stated under several 
headings one of which is “ Want of Work.’ 

The column “‘ Want of Work” corresponds in fact to the concept 
of unemployed adult male manual workers —“ they are the unemployed 
whom our grandfathers called the able-bodied.”® In 1851 the figures 

1 The records here discussed were discovered in the course of another investi- 
gation, undertaken for the Economic Research Division of the London School 


of Economics. My thanks are due to Professor von Hayek for permission to 
use them here. 

* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism, 13th Ed., 1913, 
Pp. 492. Opty pa dtis 

4Poor Law Report, 1859-G6o, B.P.P., 1860, XX XVII, p. 12. The reports give 
this division only from 18.48 to January 1859 in half-yearly figures. The 
publication then stops without any reason being given, but for the following 
two years there are totals for the whole of England and Wales. In 1870 the fig- 
ures reappear for a short period and not without gaps. 

5 Sidney and Beatrice Webb. English Local Government. Poor Law History, 
Part II. The Last Hundred Years. Preface, p. v. 
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Te purpose of this paper is to draw attention to a series of un- 
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relate to more than 5,000 men, as against the approximately 450 of the 
trade union statistics ; the table on pp. 40-1 collects the records for the 
adult male able-bodied paupers in the different counties. The nature of 
this heading is further investigated on the following pages. 

A closer scrutiny of the table and the facts behind it reveals, however, 
that the figures are defective in several ways : 

(1) Poor Law practice in the last century was essentially deterrent, 
so that only the destitute applied for relief. In consequence the records 
for able-bodied poor refer mostly to the labourer and the unskilled 
worker and are especially liable to seasonal fluctuations. 

(2) Some able-bodied paupers had lived in workhouses. Consequently 
the table is defective for able-bodied indoor paupers ; and their number 
changed not only with the rise and fall of unemployment, but also with 
the changing regulations for granting relief, indoor and outdoor. Yet the 
statistics of indoor paupers do not differentiate the male adult unemployed. 

(3) The introduction of the Outdoor Relief Order, 1852, influenced the 
accuracy of able-bodied outdoor statistics in yet another way. The avail- 
able organisation in the unions in question seems not to have lived 
up to the requirements in times of stress. Work yards had to be closed 
to new applicants and the able-bodied had to be sent to the workhouses, 
ot on the other hand when the workhouses became too full new work 
yards were opened : 


“Every able-bodied man applying for relief was ordered into the 
workhouse, and whenever too great a number was therein, they 
could always be reduced by allowing some to go out and be 
employed at oakum picking under the Labour Test Order.” 


Again only those able-bodied in the work yards were counted in the 
records, and in some unions there seems to have been a continuous 
flow from the work yard to the workhouse and vice versa. In addition 
time will sometimes have been too pressing to keep the registers properly 
for those accepted in the yards. 

This refers not only to the years of crisis, but explains also partly the 
strong seasonal variations in the table. The high January figures will in 
some cases have been brought about by a change in practice as well as 
by the rise in unemployment. 

(4) The application of the concept “ able-bodied outdoor paupers ” 
was not the same over the whole period and in the different unions. 
“No authoritative definition was given as to the meaning of ‘ able- 
bodied ’ so that the unions (between 1834 and 1911) varied indefinitely 
and uncertainably as to the degree of ability which should require a 
recipient of relief to be entered in one or other of the two classes. The- 
apparent intention was to get a separate record of the persons who could 
reasonably be expected to earn their own living in the competitive 
Labour Market.’ 

(5) A further inconsistency of the tables is caused by the extent to 


1B.P.P., 1857-8, XXVIII. Poor Law Report, 1857, p. 40. 
3 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 1048. 
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which they include or exclude agricultural workers. The policy of the 
Poor Law Commissioners striving to eliminate able-bodied pauperism had 
only “achieved one great success.”1 As in most of the southern rural 
counties the only alternative was the workhouse, the able-bodied farm 
labourers had succeeded in obtaining somewhat higher wages and so were 
able to exist throughout periods of unemployment without the aid of rates. 
“ How far this policy has succeeded at the cost of driving some surplus 
labourers into the towns, and thereby increasing the mass of able-bodied 
destitution there, remains uncertain.”? This gives some explanation why 
figures in agricultural counties are extremely low, even for rural districts, 
and often appear immune against seasonal or cyclical movements. 

It has been shown that the heading given by the Poor Law authorities 
to the figures in the table corresponds fully with to-day’s concept of the 
male adult unemployed. A glance at the table shows that the counties 
recording exceedingly low figures or no figures at all—i.e. the counties 
where the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order was in force—were those 
with a preponderantly agricultural population. In those counties, 
unemployment weighed as a less heavy burden on the communities, as 
industrial fluctuations affected them less. On the other hand, those 
counties where the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order was not in force 
were the industrial ones, especially Lancashire, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and to a great extent also Middlesex, as far as it comprised 
the eastern parts of London. The numbers of able-bodied for these 
three counties work out at 75-80 per cent. of the total of England and 
Wales. Therefore the error of not including all the unemployed able- 
bodied in the figures of the other counties weighs heavy only in an 
absolute figure, but does not essentially impair a relative picture as 
represented by a graph. Regarding the figures for counties which 
granted able-bodied outdoor relief, they are more valuable as a sample 
of the whole country in so far as they do not contain the doubtful 20 per 
cent. with varying outdoor relief practice. The figures for Lancashire 
seem somewhat over-accentuated, in comparison with the other counties. 
Here the history of the cotton industry tells of its special plight, already 
beginning in the fifties, even if it only reached its peak in the cotton 
famine during the American War. The Welsh records are not very 
significant, but it should be kept in mind that the industrial development 
in Wales started later than in most parts of the country, so that in the 
fifties the small tenant and the agricultural labourer still found new 
uninterrupted employment in the mines. 

The figures considered in their proportional development and taken 
to represent unskilled labour only should be welcome. For purposes of 
corroboration the curve of the able-bodied poor is compared with the 
index of industrial share prices, a highly sensitive trade cycle curve 
based upon the data of a great variety of trades. The further comparison 
with the curve of trade union unemployed provides additional confirma- 
tion of the usefulness of our figures. 


1 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p. 364. 2 Ibid. 
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VIIL—THE RISE OF SPANISH TRADE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES’ 


By CHARLES VERLINDEN. 


Re economic history of the Iberian peninsula during the middle 
ages is still very little known. A glance at any of the standard 
economic histories of Europe for this period will suffice to show 
that Spain and Portugal are almost entirely omitted. For the most part 
an occasional brief and rather superficial allusion to trade with the penin- 
sula is all that one can hope to find on the subject. 

As regards Spain, the subject of this article, there is not much more 
to be derived from historical works in the Spanish language. Colmeiro’s 
old textbook of economic history? is quite inadequate and there are 
hardly any monographs on the chief centres of foreign trade.* The 
four volumes of A. de Capmany y Monpalau on Barcelona (published at the 
end of the eighteenth century and excellent for the time) stand almost 
alone. The history of medieval Spanish trade is still in the literal sense 
of the term a new subject, and this is particularly the case with the aspect 
to be treated here, the history of foreign trade (that is to say of the com- 
mercial expansion of Christian Spain), which is the most interesting from 
the European point of view. 

It is obviously impossible in a few pages to do more than sketch the 
main outline of an historical evolution which still presents innumerable 
problems and not least among them the problem of sources. At present 


1 This article is a résumé of a series of lectures delivered at the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes de Belgique at Brussels in 1937 and of a communication presented 
to the International Congress of Historical Sciences at Ziirich in 1938. I intend 
subsequently to devote a book to the commercial expansion of Spain and 
Portugal in the middle ages, a subject which, apart altogether from its intrinsic 
interest, has also the advantage of explaining these first beginnings which found 
their logical outcome in the colonial expansion of these countries at the begin- 
ning of the modern age. 

2-H. Colmeiro, Historia de la Economia politica en Espata (Madrid, 1863), 2 vols. 
For Portugal there are two more recent works, F. A. Corréa, Historia economica 
de Portugal (Lisbon, 1927-31), 2 vols., and above all J. Lucio de Azevedo, 
Epocas de Portugal economico (Lisbon, 1929). 

3 A glance at P. Boissonnade, Les études relatives a l’histoire économique de 
L’ Espagne et leurs résultats (Publication de la Révue de Synthése historique (Paris, 1913), 
PP- 145-54 (commerce) will provide sufficient support for this statement. No. 
work of any real importance for medieval Spanish trade has appeared since. 

4 Memorias historicas sobre la marina, comercio y artes de la antigua ciudad de 
Barcelona (Madrid, 1779-92), 4 vols. 

* The series of Studies in Bibliography published in this Review will hence- 
forth be expanded to comprise Studies in Original Sources. The present 
article is the first of the enlarged series. 
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our knowledge is mainly derived from official documents, such as com- 
mercial treaties and lists of toll rates. A considerable number of these have 
been published both in Spain and in the countries with which the Iberian 
monarchies maintained commercial relations in the middle ages,! and it is 
hardly necessary to add that their examination from this point of view is 
still far from complete. Nevertheless, there are other series of docu- 
ments which are both more important, and at present much more 
difficult to get at, because they have not hitherto attracted the interest 
of scholars to anything like the same extent. This is notably the case 
with the notarial acts. All students of the economic and in particular 
of the commercial history of the Mediterranean world in the middle 
ages ate awate of the importance and interest of notarial archives.? 
The information which they yield continually leads to a modification of 
conclusions drawn from official documents, and this is particularly true of 


1 For Spain, for example, there are the following collections: Coleccién de 
documentos ineditos del archivo general de la Corona de Aragén (40 vols. in 4to, 1847-80; 
a 41st volume appeared in 1910); Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leén y Castilla 
(30 vols. in fo, 1861-1909) ; Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Aragin y Valencia_y 
principado de Cataluhia, 1st series, Cataluia (26 vols., published from 1896 
onwards) ; Coleccién de tratados de paz, alianza, comercio, navegacién hechos por los 
pueblos, reyes y principes de Espana (13 vols. info, 1740-52) ; Coleccién de documentos 
ineditos para la historia de Espana (118 vols. in 8vo, 1842-1908); Memorial 
historico espanol (published by the Academia de la Historia) and many other 
publications of more local interest. Cf. on this subject P. Boissonnade, op. cit. 
An even more considerable bibliography could obviously be drawn up for the 
countries with which Spain maintained commercial relations. 

2 On Spanish archives in general see F. Rodriguez Marin, Guia bistorica y 
descriptiva de los Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. Seccién de Archivos (Madrid, 1916). 
Notarial archives are often independent of State or town archives. This was no- 
tably the case before the civil war at Barcelona, the rich notarial collections of which 
have been far too much neglected even by Spanish scholars. There are also very 
important collections of the same sort at Valencia and Palma de Majorca. Even 
if we confine ourselves to Mediterranean Spain, mention must also be made of 
the notarial archives of a number of towns of second rank. So far as concerns 
Catalonia many of these collections have been arranged under the auspices of 
the Institute of Catalan Studies at Barcelona and information on the subject 
will be found in the commemoration volume entitled L’Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans. Els seus primers xxv anys (Barcelona, 1935). Catalan notarial documents 
have recently been utilised by Abbot Payson Usher, “‘ Deposit Banking in 
Barcelona, 1300-1700” (Journal of Economic and Business History, 1931), and by 
A. E. Sayous, “‘ Les méthodes commerciales de Barcelone du xiii® siécle” 
(Estudis Universitaris Catalans, t. xvi); “Les méthodes commerciales de Barcelone 
au xiv® siécle ” (ébid., t. xviii) ; “‘ Les méthodes commerciales de Barcelone au 
xv° siécle”” (Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger, 1936); “* Note sur 
Porigine de la lettre de change et les débuts de son emploi a Barcelone ” (zbid., 
1934) and several other articles. I have used a fairly large number of these 
documents in the first volume of my book L’Esclavage en Europe au moyen dge, 
which will appear shortly. The recent removal of archives as a result of the 
civil war has led to the discovery of an important series of notarial acts in 
Catalonia. (I owe this information to Sr. Duran i Samper, the city archivist of 
Barcelona.) 
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currents of trade, the creation of which usually precedes and gives rise 
to the treaties and tariffs, which provide us with the evidence for their 
existence. To trace the origin of such commercial relations it is to the 
notarial acts that we must turn and more often than not a study of these 
acts will greatly modify and above all antedate the chronology hitherto, 
Saute de mieux, adopted. 

In the course of studies and journeys of research devoted to another 
subject (the history of slavery in medieval Europe) I have become aware 
of the great additions which might be made to the commercial history 
of Spain in the middle ages by a systematic exploration of the notarial 
archives of Barcelona, Valencia, Palma, Montpellier, Marseilles, Genoa, 
Naples, Palermo and Venice!; and to these examples might be added 
1.umerous other collections of archives both in the Mediterranean lands 
and elsewhere, in which similar or different classes of documents await 
consultation. Thus it is obvious that the sketch which I am about to 
give may be modified or given greater precision by subsequent research 
among the sources mentioned above. Nevertheless, such as it is, I think 
that it may perform a dual service, in indicating new lines of research and 
in providing a framework for their development. 

Before dealing with commercial expansion proper it is essential to 
devote a brief examination to the economic situation and in particular 
to the position of Spanish trade at the moment when this expansion was 


1 For the Spanish notarial archives referred to in the text see the preceding 
note. For Montpellier a certain number of notarial acts have been utilised by 
L. Guiraud, Recherches et conclusions nouvelles sur le prétendu role de Jacques 
Caur (Mém. Soc. archéol. de Montpellier, II° sér. t. II, 1900), and see also my 
article, ‘‘ Note sur l’esclavage 4a Montpellier au bas moyen age (xili*-xv° siécles)” 
in Etudes d'histoire dédiées a la mémoire de Henri Pirenne (Brussels, 1937) pp. 451-69. 
The departmental archives of Hérault contain some fine notarial series from the 
fourteenth century onwards ; see G. Coste, Minutes des notaires del’ arrondissement 
de Montpellier (Montpellier, 1906). For Marseilles there is L. Blancard’s valuable 
Documents inédits sur le commerce de Marseille (Marseilles, 1885), 2 vols., but the 
archives of Bouches du Rhone and those of the town of Marseilles still contain 
large numbers of unpublished registers from the thirteenth century onwards. 
The notarial registers of Genoa go back as early as the twelfth century ; all of 
those belonging to this period are in course of publication in full in the fine 
collection of Documenti e studi per la storia del commercio e del diritto commerciale 
Italiano, under the direction of Federico Patetta and Mario Chiaudano ; on these 
documents see M. Moresco and G. P. Bognetti, Per /’edizione dei notai liguri del 
secolo xii (Turin, 1938). Nothing has yet been published for Naples, but I was 
able recently to satisfy myself as to the wealth of its archives for the fifteenth 
century. For Palermo the only documents as yet in print are those contained in 
R. Zeno, Documenti per la storia del diritto marittimo nei secoli xiii e xiv (Turin, - 
1936). Venice is enormously rich in notarial material, but here the acts are in 
most cases the original documents, and not (as in other archives) copies preserved 
in registers, which makes research among them more difficult. The earliest 
acts (tenth to mid-thirteenth century) will shortly be published or republished 
by R. Morozzo della Rocca. I shall also publish a number of unpublished 
notarial acts from most of these archives in my book on medieval slavery, 
referred to above. 
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about to begin. Such an examination is now possible as a result of the 
fine work of Cl. Sanchez Albornoz on the town of Ledn in the tenth 
century! and of L. G. de Valdeavellano on the market in Castile and 
Leén during the middle ages.2, For Mediterranean Spain information 
must be sought from two older books, Schaube’s Handelsgeschichte der 
Romanischen Volker? and Balari’s Origenes histéricos de Cataluiia.t From 
these it appears that in the interior of Christian Spain of the West and 
Centre signs of commercial activity were once more appearing after a long 
interval. As early as the tenth century trade was overflowing its regional 
boundaries and attaining a scope which can justifiably be described as inter- 
national. This was particularly so in the case of textiles of Byzantine (greciscas 
in the texts) or oriental, i.e., chiefly Persian, origin.® Jewish merchants, 
whose great activity is mainly known to us through various Arab works 
of the ninth and tenth centuries,*and Morisco traders? from the caliphate 
of Cordova, through which they were able to maintain relations with 
the vast Muslim world, brought the precious merchandise of distant 
lands to the rising markets of Orviedo and Burgos. *® To these two groups 


1 Estampas de la vida en Leén durante el siglo x (3rd edit., Madrid, 1934). 

2 El mercado. Apuntes para su estudio en Leon y Castilla durante la Edad média. 
(Annario de historia del derecho espamol, t. vili, 1931, pp. 201-405, and offprint 
240 pp. in 8vo). On these two works see my article “‘ L’histoire urbaine dans la 
péninsule ibérique. Problémes et tentatives de solution” (Revue belge de 
philologie et d’ histoire, t. xv, 1936, pp. 1142-66). 

3 A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der Romanischen Volker der Mittelmeergebietes bis 
zum Ende der Kreuxzzige (Munich-Berlin, 1906). 

4 J. Balari y Jovani, Origenes historicos de Cataluza (Barcelona, 1899). 

5 Many examples of the textiles called greciscas are given in Sanchez Albornoz, 
op. cit.,p. 18, n. 5. See also M. Gomez Moreno, Iglesias Moxdrabes. Arte espaol 
de los siglos ix a xi (Madrid, 1919) p. 126. In documents belonging to the 
beginning of the eleventh century there are a number of references to stuffs 
described as dulceria, doctoria, duzuria or doxtouia. The distinguished Spanish 
Arabic scholar, Asin Palacios, has derived these terms from the Persian town 
of Daxtoua, which was famous for its textile industry ; see Sanchez Albornoz, 
op. cit., p. 18, n. 6. For a general survey of economic conditions in Spain in the 
tenth century see my articles “‘ L’Espagne au x° siécle. I. L’Espagne chrétienne, II. 
L’Espagne musulmane ” (Revue des Cours et Conférences. Paris, 1936-7, pp. 123-41 
and 261-78) and “ L’histoire urbaine dans la péninsule ibérique. Problémes et 
tentatives de solution” (Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, t. xv, 1936, pp. 
1142-66). For Muslim Spain see the fine work of E, Lévi-Provengal, L’ Espagne 
musulmane au x® sibcle. Institutions et vie sociale (Paris, 1932), pp. 157-94- 

8 See in particular Ibn Khordadbeh, Livre des routes et des royaumes (mid tenth 
century), edited and translated by Barbier de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) and by de Goeje in Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, t. vi (Leiden, 
1883). See the commentary of S. Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish 
Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), pp. 133 ff. 

7On these see Gomez Moreno, op. cit., and F. J. Simonet, Historia de los 
Moxarabes de Espatia (Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, t. xiii, 1903). 

8 The first mention of the market of Orviedo goes back to 857. That of 
Burgos contained specialised stalls as early as 982. See L. C. de Valdeavellano, 
op. cit. (Anuario de historia del derecho espanol, t. viii, 1931), pp. 227, 239 (n. 107). 
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of merchants was undoubtedly due the beginning of commercial enterprise, 
which at this time, so far as foreign trade was concerned, was to a great 
extent passive. The balance of trade was definitely unfavourable to the 
inhabitants of Christian Spain, and a significant reflection of this fact 
is to be found in the monetary system, payments being made in foreign 
specie, ingots or even in truck, for an autonomous coinage was still 
lacking.+ 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as land and sea trade advanced 
step by step with the Reconquista, fairs and markets began to multiply, 
first of all creating an increasingly active inter-regional trade throughout 
the whole of Spain? and then, in favourably situated places such as 
St. James of Compostella, giving rise to real commercial centres of 
international importance.? International trade at this period was pre- 
eminently a sea trade. This was already fairly active in Catalonia in the 
eleventh century, as is shown, for instance, by certain stipulations in 
the oldest section of the famous Usatges of Barcelona. Here too it was 
aliens, chiefly Italians, who were the founders of the trade, a situation 
which lasted until and indeed reached its height in the twelfth century. 

All along the coasts of Spain, in the course of the twelfth century, 
Italian sailors and merchants were strikingly active, above all the Genoese® 
and to a lesser degree the Pisans. The space at my disposal is insufficient 
to allow of an adequate analysis of the origins and evolution of the part 
thus played by the Italians. It may, however, be observed that our 
knowledge of the subject, as regards the end of the period, will shortly 


1 See Sanchez Albornoz, “‘ La primitiva organizacidn monetaria de Ledn y de 
Castilla”? (Annario, t. v, 1928, pp. 307-45). 

2 As regards Western and Central Spain Alfonso VII granted a fair to 
Valladolid in 1152 and to Sahagun in 1153. The latter opened on Whit Sunday 
and lasted for three weeks, which is proof of its importance. Later there were 
also fairs at Cuenca, Caceres, Seville, Alcaraz, Cordova, Badajoz, Merida and 
Segovia. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the most famous were those 
of Brihuega, Alcala de Henares, Burgos, St. James of Compostella, Palencia, 
Toledo and Madrid. In the fifteenth century. the fairs of Medino del Campo 
took the first place ; see C. Espejo and J. Paz, Las antiguas ferias de Medina del 
Campo (Madrid, 1912). Concerning markets it may be noted that as early as 1117 
a daily market or ayogue is mentioned in the fuero of Uclés. Certain places 
possessed both a royal and a municipal azogwe. On all this see L. G. de Val- 
deavellano, op. cit., pp. 247 ff., 254 ff. In Catalonia a transpyrenean commerce 
of some importance was already growing up in the eleventh century. As early 
as 1029 Count Armengol of Urgel proclaimed freedom of trade in this little 
Pyrenean centre and granted a third of the proceeds of the market to the 
cathedral chapter; see P. de Marca, Marca Hispanica (Paris, 1688), col. 1047. 
See also a curious passage in the Miracula Sancte Fidis (ed. A. Bouillet, Paris, ~ 
1897), p. 242, on the trade between Cardona, Conques and Balaguer. 

3On the formation of the trade route to St. James of Compostella, see 
J. Vieillard, Le Guide du pélerin de St. Jacques de Compostelle (Macon, 1938). 

4 The oldest section was promulgated about 1058. See F. Valls Taberner, 
Estudis d’historia juridica catalana (Barcelona, 1929), pp. 57 ff. 

5 The most recent work on Genoese colonial expansion is R. Lopez, Storia 
delle colonie genevesi nel mediterraneo (Bologna, 1938). : 
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be considerably advanced by the publication of the Genoese notarial 
acts of the twelfth century, which is going rapidly ahead under the 
enlightened direction of Messrs. Chiaudano and Patetta, thanks above all 
to the active collaboration of a group of American professors belonging 
to the University of Wisconsin.1 All along the Spanish coast, Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic alike, the Genoese stimulated the rise of centres 
of commercial and maritime activity. Although Catalonia rapidly 
advanced into the front rank by her own efforts,? it remains nevertheless 
true that in the thirteenth century her commerce was still to a great 
extent passive. Catalan merchants were already playing a certain part in 
Genoa, but the rdle of the Genoese in Barcelona was incomparably 
more important. The Genoese likewise entered into relations with the 
Muslim ports of the kingdom of Valencia and of the other kingdoms of 
the Taifas which lay further South. The onslaught of the Almohades 
was powerless to dislodge them from the markets which they had won 
there, and the trade which they created between Italy and Muslim Spain 
continued to flourish until the Reconquista of the thirteenth century 
brought these regions within the orbit of Iberian Christendom.* 

What is more, it was to the Italians that the awakening of maritime 
activity on the Atlantic littoral itself was due. In the south they had con- 
nections with the commercial centres of Lower Andalusia, which was 
still in Muslim hands.* In the north they appeared in Galicia as early 
as the first quarter of the twelfth century. An increasingly powerful 
centre of attraction developed in this district in the shape of the fairs of 
St. James of Compostella, which owed their situation and means of 
access to the famous pilgrimage.’ In the second half of the twelfth 


1The following volumes have already appeared or are on the point of 
appearing : M. Chiaudano and M. Motresco, I/ Cartolare di Giovanni Scriba (2 vols., 
1 + 432 pp. and soopp.); M. Chiaudano and R. Morozzo della Rocca, 
Oberto Scriba de Mercato; M. W. Hall, H. C. Krueger and R. L. Reynolds, 
Guglielmo Cassinese (2 vols.). 

2 On the general character of the commercial development of Catalonia I may 
be permitted to refer to my own two articles, “‘La place de la Catalogne dans 
Vhistoire commerciale du monde méditerranean médiéval, I. Avant 1300, II. 
De 1300 a 1500” (Revue des cours et conférences, 1937-8, pp. 586-606 and 737-54). 

3 See Ch. Verlinden, ‘“‘ La place de la Catalogne ” (/oc. cit., pp. 592-5). 

4 They were in trading relations with Almeria from 1143 at latest and had 
already made an expedition against that town in 1137. The oldest connections 
with Valencia appear to go back to 1127 but they become clearly marked from 
1147. This port then served as an exporting centre for the alum of Castile and 
the silks and paper of Jativa. 

5 See, for example, for Majorca, Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, pp. 546 ff. 

6 We have commercial contracts witnessing to the trade between Genoa and 
Seville from 1161. The Pisans came to Seville before 1166, at which date they 
already had a fondouk there. 

7 We learn from the Historia Compostellana, lib. I, c. 103, and Lib. II, c. 20 
(Espatta Sagrada, t. xx) that in 1120 a Genoese had built for Diego Gelmirez, 
Bishop of Compostella, two galleys for use against the Saracens and that some 
years previously the inhabitants of St. James had addressed a request to Genoa, 
Pisa and Arles to send them shipbuilders. There is evidence of the commercial 
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century the Italians played an important part in drawing the whole 
Spanish littoral of the Bay of Biscay into the orbit of international trade. 
They reached it both by sea and by land. Negotiations were entered 
into between Genoa and Sancho VI king of Navarre concerning the 
land route to Compostella, which ran from Catalonia through Aragon, 
Navarre and the Basque and Asturian coasts to Galicia.t Allalong this route 
from the end of the twelfth century maritime trade was growing up in 
the hermandad of the four ports of Santander, Laredo, Castro Urdiales and 
San Vincente de Barquera.2 Thence it spread naturally to the Basque 
ports, of which San Sebastian* was one of the oldest, until such time as 
Bilbao, Bermeo, Fontarabia and others began to play their part. 

At the end of the twelfth century the whole of Spain was alive to 
commerce and ready to begin an outward expansion by its own efforts. 
Hitherto the country had for the most part been the passive object of 
maritime trade, but the Spaniards had now learned from the Italians how 
to take the initiative. Soon Spanish sailors and merchants were themselves 
to venture abroad, carrying the products of their land and of neighbouring 
regions into foreign parts. 

From this time onwards it is necessary to distinguish two chief zones in 
Spain engaged in active maritime commerce. On the one hand there was 
Catalonia, which expanded both in the direction of the Mediterranean and 
in that of the Atlantic, but which, by reason of its geographical situation, 
was naturally more active in the Mediterranean than in the waters beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar. On the other hand a second great region engaged 
in active sea trade was formed by the north of Spain, i.e. the whole 
activity of St. James of Compostella from 1112. A. Lopez-Ferreiro, Historia de 
la Santa A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela (Santiago, 1898-1900), t. iii, 
app. no. 30, p. 91. 

1In 1166 a grant from the King of Navarre to the Genoese contains the 
words: “‘ Quod si forte vestri homines per terram nostram transitum fecerint 
vel ibi aliquantulum morari voluerint . . .” (Historie Patria Monumenta: Liber 
Jurium Reipublice Genuensis, t. 1, No. 250). As Sancho offers to act as an inter- 
mediary with Alfonso VIII of Castile and Ferdinand II of Leon, it is clear that 
these negotiations were concerned with the route of St. James. 

2 On these ports see my article ‘“‘ Contribution 4 Vhistoire de l’expansion 
commerciale de la draperie flamande dans la Péninsule ibérique au xiii® siécle ” 
(Revue du Nord, 1936, pp. 5-20). In this I studied the thirteenth-century list of 
tolls, which was at that time the earliest known document concerning the 
commercial activity of the hermandad. Since then D. Luciano Serrano, abbé of 
Silos, has published a work entitled E/ obispado de Burgos y Castilla primitiva 
desde el siglo V al XIII, the third volume of which (Madrid, 1936) contains a 
charter of Alfonso VIII (No. 206, p. 322) by which in 1192 the king grants the 
Bishop of Burgos the tithe of the royal duties leviable in the ports of Santander ~ 

_ and Castro Urdiales, as well as in the other ports of the bishopric of Burgos. 
The terms of the grant show that an important land and sea trade was already 
in existence in these ports, which are obviously those of the future hermandad. 

3 On the origins of San Sebastian see S. Mugica, ‘‘ Donacion a Leire. Origines 
de San Sebastian ” (Revue intern. des études basques, t. XXVi, 1935, PP- 393-422). 

4 See my study quoted above, “ La place de la Catalogne dans l’histoire com- 
merciale du monde méditerranéan médiéval ” (Joc. cit.). 
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Atlantic zone extending from Galicia to the Pyrenees. Between these 
two great centres of commercial and maritime life there lay long stretches 
of coast, provided with numerous excellent ports ; but the trade of these 
ports was primarily a passive one or became so fairly rapidly. Portugal, 
of course, was an exception to this rule, but it does not concern us 
here. 


The Mediterranean trade of Spain in the middle ages is a subject of 
peculiar interest. As far as sea traffic was concerned, it was from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century monopolised almost exclusively 
by the Catalans. Up to this date the seamen of certain Aragonese ports, 
such as Valencia, Palma de Majorca and Denia, played a more or less 
important part in the trade between the different parts of the state of 
Aragon and especially between the mainland and the islands, not to 
speak of a certain amount of coasting trade along the shores of the 
Mediterranean.! From the fourteenth century onwards, however, the 
international trade of these ports passed more and more into the hands of 
foreigners, mainly of Italians and in a less degree of Germans.? It must 
be remembered that this was the period when the Galeehrenfahrt, the 
line of regular Italian navigation, was beginning to be active and import- 


1 See for example a grant by Jaime I of Aragon in 1231 by which the merchants 
of Majorca received full freedom to trade in Valencia, Denia, Collioure and 
Barcelona; Lecoy de la Marche, Les relations politiques de la France avec le 
royaume de Majorque, t. 1 (Paris, 1892), p: 406. 

2On the passive character of Valencian sea trade from the fourteenth 
century see L. Tramoyeres Blasco, “‘ Letras de cambio valencianas ” (Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, t. IV, 1900, p. 490). For the part played by the 
Germans at Valencia, Alicante, Majorca, Saragossa, Tortosa, Bilbao, Fontarabia, 
Bayonne reference should be made to A. Schulte’s noteworthy work Geschichte 
der grossen Ravensburger Handelsgesellschaft (1380-1530) (Stuttgart, 1923) t. I, 
pp. 285-317. In 1420 Alfonso V of Aragon granted an important charter of 
privileges to the German and Savoyard merchants, the best edition of which is 
that given in Schelling, Urkundenbuch zur St. Gallischen Handels- und Industrie- 
geschichte (1922), pp. 59-62. On the place of the Germans at Barcelona see 
K. Habler, ‘‘ Das Zollbuch der Deutschen in Barcelona (1425 bis 1440) und 
der deutsche Handel mit Katalonien bis zum Ausgange des 16 Jahrhunderts ” 
(Wirttembergische Vierteljabrschrift fur Landesgeschichte. Neue Folge, X, 1901, 
PP. 110-60, 331-63 ; XI, 1902, pp. 1-35, 352-417). In an article entitled “ Les 
étrangers dans la vie économique de l’Espagne aux XVI* et XVII® siécles ” 
(Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, t. V, 1933, p. 568) M. A. Girard sums up 
as follows the part played by aliens in the commercial life of Spain in the 
sixteenth century : ‘“‘ More and more the foreign trade of Spain was carried on 
by foreigners in the ports of the peninsula and no longer by Spaniards in foreign 
ports and the influence of the foreigners in the management of economic 
affairs increased.” This situation was already in existence in the fourteenth 
century in those Spanish ports which lay outside the two zones of active trade 
which I have defined above. It should be observed, however, that an important 
modification must be introduced as regards the Mediterranean ports. In 
Spanish ports in which most of the trade was passive, Catalan commerce still 
played in the later middle ages a part which it was no longer in a position to play 
in modern times. 
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ant.1 The Spanish Mediterranean ports, other than those of Catalonia, 
played an important part as ports of call for embarkation and disembarka- 
tion on the itinerary followed by the Genoese, Venetian or Florentine 
galleys on their way to England and Flanders.? Moreover, the expansion 
of Catalan sea trade also helped to diminish their own maritime activity. 
Thus, for example, at Palma de Majorca, so important in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, Italian and Catalan seamen had an almost 
complete monopoly of the trade. The Majorcans certainly bought 
and sold, but they played a relatively small part in navigation. An 
analogous situation, even more clearly marked, is to be found in ports 
such as Valencia, Almeria or Malaga. Though merchants from these 
places are sometimes to be met with in foreign ports, they will rarely be 
found to have come on ships belonging to men of their own town, 

Catalan commerce, on the contrary, developed powerfully in the 
Mediterranean. Its greatest activity dates from the thirteenth century. 
Limited to the western Mediterranean in the twelfth century, it spread 
in the thirteenth to the Byzantine Empire* and to the Christian settle- 


1 A. Schaube, “ Die Anfange der venezianischen Galeerenfahrt nach der 
Nordsee ” (Historische Zeitschrift, t. Cl, 1908, pp. 28-89), and R. Dochaerd, 
““Les galéres génoises dans la Manche et la Mer du Nord 4 la fin du XIII° et 
au début du XIV* siécle” (Bulletin de I’ Institut historique belge de Rome, t. XIX, 
1938.) 

2 To take one example, in 1447 the Florentine ships on their way to Flanders put 
in at San Feliu de Guixols, Majorca, Valencia, Denia, Javea (near Alicante), Villa- 
joyosa (to the north-east of Alicante), Alicante, Almeria and Malaga. In all these 
places the ships remained for several days loading and unloading merchandise. 
See A. Grunzweig, ‘‘ Le fonds du consulat de la mer aux archives de l’Etat 4 
Florence ” (Bulletin de I’Institut historique belge de Rome, t. X, 1930, p. 24). On 
the other hand there was a fairly large colony of Italian merchants in Spain in 
the middle ages. Thus in 1401 Martin the Humane expels all Lombards, Floren- 
tines, Lucchese and Sienese who are not domiciled at Barcelona, with the 
exception of the Genoese, Venetians and Pisans. On the subject in general see 
O. Tadini, I marini italiani nelle Spagne (1898). Certain Italian firms had very 
important branches in Spain. This was the case with Francesco Datini 
Prato, who had agents at Valencia, Barcelona and Majorca. See E. Bensa, 
Francesco di Marco da Prato ; notizie e documenti sulla mercatura italiana del secolo 
XIV (Milan, 1928), and R. Brun, “‘ A fourteenth-century merchant in Italy ” 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, vol. 11, 1930, pp. 451-66). Extracts from 
the correspondence of the Majorca house concerning the slave trade have been 
published by R. Livi, La schiavitu domestica nei tempi di mezzo e nei moderni 
(Padua, 1928), pp. 245 ff. At Palma de Majorca in the middle of the fourteenth 
century we find an agent of the powerful Venetian firm of Cocco in conflict 
with the two great Florentine houses of Peruzzi and Acciaiuoli. See G. Luzzatto, 
“‘ Les activités économiques du patriciat vénétien ” (Ann. d’hist. écon. et sociale, - 
t. IX, 1937, p. 54). Again it may be noted that in 1465 Valencia and Majorca 
were added to the list of ports of call of the French galleys guing to the Levant. 
See Ch. de la Ronciére, Histoire de la marine frangaise, t. II (Paris, 1900), p. 312. 

3.C. Marinesco, “‘ Notes sur les Catalans dans l’Empire byzantin pendant le 
régne de Jacques II (1291-1327), Mélanges Lot (Paris, 1925), pp. 5OI-15. 
L. Nicolau d’Olwer, “ Note sur le commerce catalan a Constantinople en 
1380 ” (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, t. XXIX, 1903, pp. 435 ff). . 
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ments of Syria and Egypt, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth indiscrimi- 
nately extended to all the coasts of the Mediterranean.! In the western 
Mediterranean it was favoured by the rise to political power of Aragon, 
mistress of all the important strategical points and of admirably placed ports 
of call. Indeed it should not be forgotten that the same princes, or at least 
princes of the same house, ruled over the whole of Eastern Spain, the 
Balearics, Sardinia and Sicily. Politically the Mediterranean was almost 
an Aragonese sea. Thus it is not surprising that it should have been 
economically, in part at least, a Catalan sea. Personally I have no hesi- 
tation in placing Catalan trade in the last two centuries of the middle ages 
in almost the same rank as that of the great Italian emporia. It covered at 
that time all classes of merchandise, both articles of common consumption 
and luxuries. In the eastern Mediterranean the political expansion of 
Catalonia at the expense of the Byzantine Empire played a part of primary 
importance, about which the many and excellent works of Antoni Rubio i 
Lluch have provided us with ample information.? The relations main- 
tained by the Catalans with their establishments in Greece served to enlarge 
and reinforce their trade alike with the Greek mainland and with Crete, 
Rhodes, and above all Cyprus. They came in large numbers to visit 
the Italian colonies in these districts and sometimes set up regular 
“ factories ” there. This happened, to take one example, in the port of 
Colosso in Cyprus, which became a sort of Catalan colony and caused 
considerable anxiety to the Venetians.? The Catalans even found their 
way into the latter’s own special preserve, the Adriatic, and in particular 
opened up relations with Ragusa and Ancona.* 

The picture thus presented by the remarkable development of Catalan 
commerce in the Mediterranean contrasts strongly with the part played 
in that sea by the Atlantic ports of Spain. Those of the Andalusian 
area were still devoted almost entirely to a passive maritime trade. 
It is true that their merchants ventured abroad, but it was usually—at 
least as far as the Mediterranean was concerned—on board Italian or 
Catalan ships. As to the North Western and Northern ports, they were 


1 For a general survey of the movement see my study quoted above p. 49 
note 2. 

2 Summarised in Los Catalanes en Grecia (Madrid, 1927, Col. Hispania). See 
also L. Nicolau d’Olwer, L’expansié de Catalunya en la Mediterrania oriental 
(Barcelona, 1926). 

3 A great deal of unpublished information about the commercial activity of 
the Catalans in Crete is to be found in the collection of notarial acts of Candia in 
the State Archives of Venice. Relations with Rhodes became particularly active 
from the second half of the fourteenth century. Catalan trade with Cyprus was 
kept up until the Venetians got control of it in 1489 after the abdication of 
Caterina Cornaro, widow of James II of Lusignan. 

4 Fifteenth-century documents in Capmany, Memorias, t. II, p. 270. 

5 The Italian ships of the line which followed the regular line of trade, the 
Galeerenfahrt, called at the ports of Lower Andalusia. Thus in 1447 the Floren- 
tine vessels mentioned on p. 52 note 2 above stopped at Cadiz. As Catalan ships 
also sailed to Flanders and England, they, too, certainly put in at the ports of 
southern Castile. 
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exclusively engaged in the Atlantic trade. Up to now I have never come 
across any case of trade by their merchants inside the Straits of Gibraltar.1 
Biscayan ships came to Seville in large numbers from the thirteenth 
century, but in doing so they remained within their own domain, the 
Atlantic.2, The Mediterranean did not attract them. 

From the commercial expansion of Spain in the Mediterranean we 
must pass to its expansion in the opposite direction, northward into 
the lands of the Atlantic coast. Here, too, the Catalans were remarkably 
active. They seem at first to have gone north by way of the continental 
land routes. About the middle of the thirteenth century they reached the 
fairs of Champagne’ and thence Flanders.‘ It is possible that occasional 

1 There were however often enough Biscayan pirates in the Mediterranean 
and in the Byzantine Empire a great Navarrese company for a time caused as 
much talk as the Catalan Almogavares had before it. 

2 At Seville a special quarter, the barrio de mar, was peopled with seamen, 
among whom were many Biscayans; see R. Carande, “ Sevilla fortaleza y 
mercado : algunas instituciones de la ciudad en el siglo XIV estudiadas en sus 
privilegios, ordenamientos y cuentas” (Asuario de historia del derecho espanol, 
t. II, 1925, p. 297). In the middle of the thirteenth century Gascon wines were 
sold at Cordova, Seville and Valencia. It is very probable that the wines were 
carried south mainly by Biscayan seamen ; see below p. 56 note 4 on the part 
which they played in the export of French wines. In the south of Spain vine 
growing had decreased as a result of the Muslim occupation, since the Koran 
forbade the consumption of strong liquors. When the Reconquista won back 
Cordova in 1236, Valencia in 1238 and Seville in 1248, the new masters of these 
cities imported their wine from outside for it was still too scarce in the land 
itself. We know from Carande’s article cited above that there were a large 
number of Biscayans in Seville and from there they could easily go to Cordova 
by the Guadalquivir. It is at present difficult to say how Gascon wine got to 
Valencia ; possibly Catalan ships undertook its transport beyond the ports of 
Lower Andalusia. Capmany, op. cit., II, pp. 40 ff., has published a series of 
Castilian privileges granted to Catalan merchants in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. 

3 The first references to Spanish merchants in the north of France belong to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. In 1224 they are mentioned at the fair 
of Troyes. But are they Catalans ? See F. Bourquelot, Efude sur les foires de 
Champagne (Paris, 1865), t. I, p. 196. An ordinance of Jaime I of Aragon (1st 
Sept., 1269), shows that already before the middle of the thirteenth century 
merchants of Lerida, Barcelona and Valencia were exporting large quantities 
of Cordovan leather to the Champagne fairs ; see Capmany, op. cit., t. IV, p. 5. 

4 There is mention of Spaniards at Arras as early as 1222, but the question again 
arises, from what part did they come ? The first explicit reference to the Catalans 
in Flanders is in 1267; it occurs in a charter granted by Countess Margaret of 
Flanders to the merchants of Castile, Portugal, Aragon, Navarre and Catalonia _ 
coming to trade at the fair of Lille ; see J. Finot, Etude historique sur les relations © 
commerciales entre la Flandre et l’Espagne au moyen dge (Paris, 1899), pp. 315 ff. 
The trade between Flanders and Catalonia was already very active at this time, 
for the customs of Tortosa (1272) mention cloth of Ypres, Ghent, Bruges, 
Valenciennes, Provins, Douai, Cambrai and Arras, no doubt purchased either 
at the Champagne fairs or at those of Flanders ; see my article “‘ Contribution 
a l’étude de l’expansion commerciale de la draperie flamande dans la Péninsule 
ibérique au XIII* siécle ” (Revue du Nord, t. XXII, 1936, p. 7). 
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Catalan navigators may already have come by the sea route, but proof of 
this is so far lacking. On the other hand there is every reason to believe 
that Catalans had been following the land road from a rather early 
date, for at the beginning of the thirteenth century they are already 
mentioned at the fairs of Beaucaire. Thence the great traditional land 
route across the East of France led them by the Rhone and Saéne valleys 
to Northern France and Flanders. Indeed they did not desert this route 
until the fourteenth century, when their sea trade with Atlantic Europe 
developed. By it they travelled to the fairs which had now taken the 
place of the great commercial gatherings of Champagne, at first Chalons- 
sur-Seine and later Geneva and Lyons.! This continental route also 
attracted merchants from Atlantic Spain, though there is reason to 
believe that they joined it a little higher up, after having crossed the 
south-west of France.? 

As regards the sea trade of the Catalans in the Atlantic, little is as 
yet known about the part which they played in the fourteenth century 
on the Atlantic coasts of the Iberian peninsula and of France,’ but 
there is no doubt that they were exceedingly active in England* and 


1 Very little is yet known about the trade of the Spaniards in the centre of France. 
Their rdle at the Champagne fairs needs to be defined and their connections with 
the region round Paris, which was of great economic importance in the middle 
ages, to be examined. On the part which they played in the fairs which succeeded 
those of Champagne on the great continental trade route of eastern France, some 
information will be found in P. Toussaint, Les foires de Chalons-sur-Sadne, des 
origines an XVI® siécle (Dijon, 1910); A. Collette, Les foires et marchés a Dijon 
(Dijon, 1905); F. Borel, Les foires de Genéve au XV sitcle (Geneva, 1892) ; 
and M. Brésard, Les foires de Lyon aux XV“ et XVI siécles (Paris, 1914). 

* Carcassonne, Montpellier and, further north, Montauban may very well 
have been stages on their route. They may even have played a certain part in 
Auvergne and the subject ought to be investigated ; the foundations for such 
an enquiry will be found in C. Portal, ‘‘ Le livre-journal de Jean Saval, marchand 
drapier 4 Carcassonne (1340-41) ” (Bulletin historique et philologique du comité des 
travaux historiques et scientifiques, 1901, pp. 423-49); A. Germain, Histoire du 
commerce de Montpellier (Montpellier, 1861, 2 vols.); L. Thomas, Montpellier, 
ville marchande (Montpellier, 1936); E. Forestié, Les ivres de comptes des fréres Bonis, 
marchands Montalbanais du XIV sitcle( Archives historiques de la Gascogne, t. VII, 
1890, fasc. 20, and t. X, 1893, fasc. 23); Boudet, “ Les Gayte et les Chauchat. 
Etude sur les sociétés marchandes et financi¢res du moyen 4ge” (Revue 
a’ Auvergne, 1911-16). 

3 For Portugal see F. de Almeida, Historia de Portugal, t. 1 (Coimbra, 1922), 
p- 251. For France see P. Boissonnade, “ Le renaissance et l’essor de la vie et 
du commerce maritimes en Poitou, Aunis et Saintonge du X° au XV°* siécle ” 
(Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, 1924), p. 314. 

4See Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881), 
t. I, p. 268; L. F. Salzmann, English Trade in the Middle Ages (Oxtord, 1931), 
p- 260. On trade with Valencia and Malaga see Salzmann, op. cit., p. 410. See 
also N. S. B. Gras, The Early English Customs System (Harvard Econ. Studies, 
XVIII, 1918), passim. In the history of English trade with the Iberian countries, 
relations with Catalonia are so far the least known; they deserve a thorough 
investigation. 
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Flanders.! It may be that they were in direct relations with Brabant 
through Antwerp, but the point is still obscure. For the moment one 
has the impression that Bruges? rather than Antwerp was their chief 
centre. Direct Catalan relations with Germany seem to date mainly 
from the fifteenth century, but as to this also our information is meagre. 
It will be seen that much remains to be clarified on the subject of Catalan 
expansion in the Atlantic area. On the whole it would appear from the 
present state of our knowledge that they played a much less important 
part in the Atlantic than did the Galician, Castilian and Biscayan seamen 
of Northern Spain. We must now turn to examine the activity of the 
latter. 

In the North of Spain we have to consider three groups of ports, 
first those of Galicia, i.e., above all Corina, Noya and Ribadeo ; secondly 
those of the Castilian hermandad of the Bay of Biscay, Santander, Laredo, 
Castro Urdiales and San Vincente de la Barquera; thirdly those of Biscay, 
i.c., Bilbao, Portugaléte, San Sebastian, Bermeo, Passages, Fontarabia, 
Zumaya, etc. The ports of these three groups engaged in an active sea 
trade. Not only their merchants but also their seamen are to be met with 
far away from home. The Andalusian ports, on the contrary, Seville, 
Cadiz and later San Lucar de Barrameda and Condado, were pre- 
eminently engaged in a passive sea trade. Andalusian merchants and 
even Andalusian “ nations ” ate certainly to be found in the countries of 
north-western Europe, but they appear for the most part to have been 
carried in foreign bottoms, that is to say in Italian and Biscayan ships 
and later in Hanseatic and Breton ships as well.4 It may thus be said that 
though in these regions sea trade was mainly passive, foreign commerce 
in general attracted a fair number of native agents who did not hesitate 
if necessary to settle abroad. 

The northward expansion of the ports of the southern littoral of the 
Bay of Biscay began from the early years of the thirteenth century. To 

1 See Finot, op. cit., and L. Gilliodts van Severen, Cartulaire de l’ancien consulat 
d’ Espagne a Bruges, t. I (Brussels, 1897). 

2 At least for the period prior to the end of the fifteenth century. For the 
latter period see J. A. Goris, Etude sur les colonies marchandes méridionales (Portu- 
gais, Espagnols, Italiens) ad Anvers de 1488 4 1567 (Louvain, 1925). Brabantine 
cloth was imported into Catalonia from the fourteenth century ; see my article 
“* Draps des Pays-Bas et du Nord de la France en Espagne au XIV* siécle ” 
(Le Moyen Age, 1937, pp. 21-36). - 

3 Capmany, op. cit., t. II, p. 255 (1445): trade in saffron at Frankfort. See 
above p. 51 note 2 for the German trade in Catalonia. 

4 This was the case, for example, in Zealand. Here is an instance which gives 
some idéa of the way in which the produce of the south of Spain was imported . 
into that district in the fourteenth century : at Middelburg in 1389 there arrived 
on board an I¢alian ship a cargo composed of oil, wax, cummin, almonds, honey, 
sugar and cork, which four Genoese merchants established in London had 
imported from Sevi//e. In the fifteenth century Spanish wine was often imported 
into these parts by Hanseatics and Bretons. The only Spanish seamen who are 
ever to be found in Zealand are Biscayans; see W. S. Unger, Middelburg als 
Handelstad (XIII° tot XVI° eenw) (Archief uitgegeven door het Zeeuwsch Genoot- 
schap der Wetenschappen, 1935). 
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begin with it was largely determined by the transport of Gascon wine! 
and alittle later of the wines of Saintonge, Aunis and Poitou to England and 
Flanders. As early as 1221 the sailors of northern Spain were in regular rela- 
tions with Bordeaux and the ports of the south coast of England.? They 
seem to have appeared a little later at La Rochelle? and Bruges,4 thus 
anticipating the Catalans by a long while on the Atlantic sea roads. 
Very soon they began also to transport Spanish commodities, par- 
ticularly those of their own hinterland. As early as the thirteenth century 
iron occupied an important place among these; indeed it is hardly an 
exaggeration to speak of a sort of Spanish monopoly of iron in Western 
Kurope in the later middle ages. In all the ports of Atlantic Europe, in 
France as well as in England and the Low Countries, important cargoes 
of iron from the North of Spain are to be found arriving during the last 
three centuries of the middle ages. I hope shortly to put together the 
references which I have been able to collect on the subject.4 Another 


1 The great importance of the wine trade in the Bordelais is shown by Henri 
Pirenne in one of the most remarkable articles written by him towards the end 
of his life, “Un grand commerce d’exportation au moyen 4ge: les vins de 
France” (Annales a hist. econ. et soc., 1933). 

2 At this date San Sebastian shipmen were bringing Bordeaux wines to 
England. These wines belonged to a merchant of Abbéville, which gives an 
impression of the extraordinary complexity already attained by economic 
transactions of this type; see F. Michel, Histoire du commerce et de la navigation a 
Bordeaux principalement sous l’administration anglaise, t. | (Bordeaux, 1867), p. 145. 

3 See the article by P. Boissonnade cited above p. 55 note 3 (Revue d’hist. econ. 
et $0¢., 1924, pp. 259-325). Biscayans were numerous in La Rochelle from the 
thirteenth century (zbd. p. 314). Trade between Biscay and the west of France 
was favoured by the alliance concluded in 1242 by Louis IX with the hermandad 
of Santander, Laredo, Castro Urdiales and San Vincente de la Barquera and by 
Philip VI’s treaty (1335) with the same urban league. But the fifteenth century 
saw the Spanish colony of La Rochelle at the height of its importance. The 
Spanish ports which traded most regularly with it were Passajes, San Sebastian, 
Bilbao, Bermeo, Azcain, Lezcano and Zumaya. 

4 See the document of 1267 cited p. 54 note 4 above. A number of documents 
belonging to the period 1281-93 and published in Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Liibeck, t. 1, pp. 383 ff. and in Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de Flandre, t. IV, 
pp. 275 ff., show the Spaniards already occupying an important position at 
Bruges ; moreover they were regularly dealing with the German merchants 
trading there. 

5 Obviously the term “‘ monopoly ” used in the text can only be taken 
relatively, until a more detailed study makes it possible to estimate the real 
importance of the trade in Spanish iron in Western Europe in the middle ages. 
Thus as regards England, it was being imported into the London market as 
early as the beginning of Henry III’s reign. In 1266 Pedro Martin of San 
Sebastian pays duty at Winchelsea on ninety-two quintals of iron and in the 
same year we also find Fontarabian ships importing it. A list of goods belonging 
to Spanish merchants resident in London in 1338 shows the large number of 
forms in which the iron was marketed. In the fifteenth century the trade in this 
commodity became so important that from time to time its price in England 
determined its price in Spain. Ship’s masters sometimes carried cargoes almost 
exclusively composed of iron, as did a certain Furtivo Vanes de Bermeo in 
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commodity which became increasingly important from the middle of 
the fourteenth century was wool. This was chiefly exported to the 
French ports of Normandy and Ponthieu (Rouen, Harfleur, Leure and 
Abbeville)! and to Flanders,? though for that matter Spanish wool was 
used even in England from the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
trade of Northern Spain also embraced, of course, many other com- 
modities, such as wine, fruit, sheepskins, coney skins, etc. 

The regions with which the seamen and merchants of Northern 
Spain were in most active relations were above all the following. In France, 
first Gascony and principally Bordeaux; secondly Saintonge, Aunis 
and Poitou, where they also played a more or less important part in the 
salt trade which centred in Bourgneuf and Noirmoutier‘ ; and thirdly 
Normandy and Ponthieu. In England, the ports of the south coast.° In 
the Low Countries, the ports of the Scheldt and the Zwyn, i.e., first of 
all Bruges and its successive fore-ports, and then Middelburg and 
Antwerp. Relations with Germany appear to have been cartied on mainly 
through Bruges.* For Scandinavia we have as yet no information and 
indeed the Spaniards would appear never to have penetrated there. Thus 
the maritime trade of Northern Spain in the middle ages, as far as can at 
present be judged, was limited to the Altantic. It appears to have touched 
the North Sea only in order to reach the mouth of the Scheldt. It is 
this Atlantic character which explains the very early adoption in Spain 
of the Rolls of Oleron, which had a considerable influence upon the 
Siete partidas of Alfonso X.’ 


1404. See Salzmann, op. cit., pp. 409 ff. A well-known passage in the Débat 
des héraulx d’armes de France et d’ Espagne declares that the iron of Biscay is the 
best in the world. Information as to the iron trade at Walcheren may be found 
in Unger, Middelburg als Handelsstad, p. 93. At Bruges, or more exactly at 
Damme, Spanish iron is mentioned in a son/ien of 1252. The importation of 
Biscay iron into Gascony is mentioned as early as the thirteenth century ; 
F. Michel, op. cit., t. I, p. 316, n. 98. For the Rouen district see E. de Fréville, 
Mémoire sur le commerce maritime de la ville de Rouen, t. 1 (Rouen, 1857), p. 293. 


1 See de Fréville, op. cit., t. I, p. 266, and F. C. Louandre, Histoire d’ Abbeville 
et du Ponthien, t. Il, p. 556. 

2 From the thirteenth century, as is shown by the well-known document 
entitled Ce sont li roiaume et les terres desqueux les marchandises viengnent a Bruges et 
en la terre de Flandres. 

3 P.R.O. Patent Rolls, 41 Hen. Li], m. 102; sbid., 49 Hen. III, m. 28. I owe 
these references to Miss E. Carus-Wilson. 

4P. Boissonnade, “ La renaissance et l’essor (etc.) ” Joc. cit., pp. 314-15. 

5 For instance Sandwich, Portsmouth and Dartmouth. They also frequented 
the fairs of Winchester. On the trade of Bristol with Spain in the fifteenth. 
century see Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power and 
M. Postan (1933), Pp. 214-20. 

6K. Habler, ‘‘ Der Hansisch-Spanische konflikt von 1419 und die Alteren 
Spanischen Bestinde ” (Hansische Geschichtsblatter, 1894, pp. 49-93). 

7 The old book of A. de Capmany y de Monpalau, Codigo de las costumbres 
maritimas de Barcelona, t. 11, Appendix (Madrid, 1791), makes it easy to compare 
the two. 
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Thus we come to the end of our very brief outline. The limited space 
at my disposal has made it impossible for me to furnish the evidence 
for all the generalisations which I have made, and indeed this article 
must be considered merely as the sketch for a much larger work which I 
hope to complete in due course. I think that it may be of interest to 
indicate the main lines of the story as they now present themselves to 
me, because I am well aware that the subject which I have undertaken to 
investigate demands long and numerous preparatory studies and I hope 
that other students may be incited to take a hand in the work by exploring 
some aspect or other of the vast field which remains to be covered. 


REVIEWS. 


A PROBLEM OF TRANSITION. 


HeEnrrI PIRENNE. Mohammed and Charlemagne. (Allen & Unwin. 1939. 
ros. 6d.) 

This is a translation of the last work of one of the most gifted historians 
of our time. It was finished a little over three weeks before Pirenne died 
and has been prepared for publication by his son and by his pupil M. V. 
Vercauteren, who has verified and completed the references. It represents 
the full-dress development of the thesis which he first sketched in an 
article in the Revue Belge in 1922 and expounded before the International 
Historical Congress in Brussels in 1923 and upon which he had been at 
work ever since. That thesis, as is now well known, puts forward a new 
reading of the transition from ancient to medieval civilisation. Earlier 
historians had seen the Germanic invasions of the fifth century as the main 
agent in the transformation of an economy of commercial exchange into 
aneconomy of rural self-sufficiency. Pirenne rejected this view. According 
to him the Germanic invasions, though a shock to ancient civilisation, 
left its essential nature unchanged, because the Western world remained 
focused on the Mediterannean Sea by which it maintained a fertilising 
contact with the East. Trade was still active in Marseilles and the 
Provengal ports, and spices and papyrus continued to find their way from 
Africa and the Orient to Mediterranean Gaul, while no great change 
took place in intellectual life. The rupture came, however, with the 
Muslim invasions of the seventh century, which brought about the final 
separation of East from West and the end of Mediterranean unity. By 
the first half of the ninth century the great land block of the Frankish 
Empire was stifling between the Arabs and the Scandinavians, who 
closed both southern and northern seas and communicated with each 
other by a back door up the Russian rivers. It had taken on the character 
of a closed economy without outlets, pivoted upon the self-sufficing 
estate, with trade reduced to the merest trickle. The new empire and the 
new feudalism of the Carolingians were the fruits of this change, but for 
Pirenne the Carolingian age represented not a renaissance but the hall- 
mark of a regression. . 

The thesis is attractive and brilliantly sustained and it has been both 
widely accepted and widely criticised. On the one hand critics have 
argued that Pirenne greatly exaggerates the extent of mercantile activity 
in the Merovingian age. Professor Baynes has observed (Journ. of Roman 
Studies, xix. 230-3) that though Merovingian Gaul was getting Oriental 
commodities there is no evidence that these were obtained directly from 
Byzantium, or that the colonies of Syrians and Jews established in the 
Western cities before the invasions continued to be reinforced by new 
arrivals from the East; and he gives reasons for believing that the 
Western world was singularly ill informed about. Eastern affairs. M. 
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Laurent has recently pointed out, too (Revue historique, clxxxiii. 281-97) 
that in the last part of the sixth century monastic houses were already 
employing officials to bring in produce from their outlying estates and to 
buy and sell in local markets ; but the existence of these “ abbey mer- 
chants ” in the Carolingian period has been adduced by Pirenne as sure 
witness to the decay of a professional merchant class. On the other hand 
it has also been contended that Pirenne exaggerates the breach made by 
the Muslim invasions. His treatment of the great Jewish merchants who 
were a feature both of the Merovingian and of the Carolingian age is 
unsatisfactory ; he contents himself with saying that they carried on 
under somewhat different conditions in the latter period. But no essential 
difference is clear. The fact is that in both periods they were the chief 
large-scale merchants engaged in foreign trade, and it is arguable that 
they were in more rather than in less active relations with the East after 
the advent of the Muslims. They traded with it both by sea and by land, 
and Pirenne perhaps does less than justice to the contact which they 
maintained between the Frankish realm and the Oriental trade up the 
Russian rivers, which they tapped by way of the transcontinental land 
route via Regensburg and Kiev. Furthermore M. Ganshof has shown 
(ibid., clxxxiii. 28-37) that the ports of Provence were not entirely inactive 
during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. M. Bloch, too, in one of 
those suggestive queries which he is an adept at raising, demands (Amn. 
d’hist. écon. et so¢., 1934, 189) whether it is necessary to postulate a political 
explanation for the decline in trade towards the end of the eighth century. 
He observes that the trade which died out was primarily one in articles of 
bulk and of general consumption, such as wine, oil and papyrus, while 
small luxury articles of high price destined for the rich continued to 
atrive. Was this, he asks, because there was in the West an increasingly 
small number of persons able to buy, or an increasingly small supply of 
goods or of gold to be exchanged against the imports ? In either case 
the Muslim invasions would not supply an explanation. 


Apart from these specific criticisms there are two general objections to 
Pirenne’s thesis. In the first place the evidence is, through no fault of his 
own, too thin to support the enormous superstructure of a Aulturcdsur 
which he has built upon it. In the second place (and this is the most 
fundamental difficulty) is it really satisfactory to postulate a ku/turcdsur 
at all? The nature of the change from ancient to medieval times has for a 
long time now been engaging the attention both of students of the later 
Empire and of students of the early Germanic world and the conclusions 
of Rostovtzeff and Dopsch (to mention only two of the leading exponents 
of the new school) have already led to a considerable modification of the 
old view that the Germanic invasions of the fifth century brought about a 
violent breach in the continuity of social and economic development. 
By postponing the breach to the seventh century Pirenne merely restates 
the fundamental problem in its old form. He holds, as the older school 
of historians held, that Roman civilisation was destroyed by a barbarian 
invasion, though his barbarians and his dates are different from theirs. 
But it is becoming increasingly difficult to envisage the decline of one 
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civilisation and the emergence of another as catastrophic events, and the 
same objection applies to Professor Baynes’ suggestion (loc. cit.) that the 
pirate fleet of vandal Carthage broke the unity of the Mediterranean world. 
All recent historians of the last two centuries of the Roman Empire have 
drawn the picture of a world in which the great inter-provincial commerce 
was petering out and trade was becoming reduced to an exchange of local 
commodities and a small import of luxuries for the rich, carried by Jewish 
and Syrian merchants ; a world in which towns and bourgeoisie were in 
rapid decline and life was becoming focused on great estates, worked by 
dependent peasants and owned by magnates whom Professor Oertel can 
already describe in the fourth century as “ feudal landlords ” and “ im- 
perious barons ” (Cambridge Ancient History, xii. 280-1) ; a world, finally, 
in which society was shot through and through with Germanic elements. 
In the Merovingian age we see this disintegration gone a stage further ; 
in the Carolingian age it has reached its inevitable conclusion. But the 
economic life of Merovingian and Carolingian ages alike was (as Pirenne 
admits the intellectual culture of the former to have been) “‘ the decadence 
of a decadence.” No one would be so foolish as to argue that the mass 
invasions exerted no influence upon such a decline, but the question is not 
whether they accelerated it but whether they changed its direction. No 
doubt, if the process could be represented by a graph the Germanic and 
Muslim invasions would both be marked by a perceptible downward 
movement, but they would not alter the general trend. Pirenne’s famous 
thesis insists on a qualitative change between Merovingian and Carolin- 
gian times. That there was a change is true, but it was one of degree and 
not of kind. The economy of the ancient world had been in regression 
for a long time and perhaps the anarchy of the third century, the Ger- 
manic invasions of the fifth century and the advance of Islam in the 
seventh century were only landmarks on its downward way. 

It remains to add that Mr. Bernard Miall’s translation is good, though 
marred by an occasional unfamiliarity with the terminology of medieval 
studies ; the proper translation of dip/éme is not “ diploma.” The index 
is, unfortunately, poor. 

EILEEN PowER. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


J. S. Furnrvatzi. Netherlands India. AS tudy of Plural Economy. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s.) 


This book, added to Dr. Kat Angelino’s wandering but wise volumes 
on Colonial Policy, will give a solid introduction to the history and prob- 
lems of Netherlands India, of great benefit to English students who do 
not read Dutch. Mr. Furnivall bases his work soundly on Dutch research 
and reflection, supported by careful study of the statistical material and 
by the lessons of his own eastern experience. He has made an important 
contribution to economic history. He has also attacked the wider insti- 
tutional and social problems which arise from the contact of distinct 
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cultures. He writes with a clarity and grace which keep his narrative and 
analysis, despite their severe compression, lively and interesting. 

The foundations of Mr. Furnivall’s book are in economic history. 
The question arises whether he has not fallen too deeply into that historical 
relativity which, though a virtue, is a virtue which has its limits. The 
history of Netherlands India inevitably challenges thought on first prin- 
ciples. The Company pursued the policies of supply and staple ; to make 
them effective it adopted compulsion ; instead of pursuing a reciprocal 
traffic and exchange it collected tribute. A move towards liberalism began 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and found full expression 
under Raffles, whose policy rested on Adam Smith’s faith that a “ natural ” 
exchange would increase the opulence of all parties and enable the 
government to maintain itself by ordinary taxation. With the restoration 
of Dutch rule, a reaction against liberalism gradually gathered strength 
until it culminated in the introduction of the Culture System, which was 
in full force between 1830 and 1850. In principle the Culture System 
(supported by the Consignment System) was a return to the Company’s 
rule : it was a policy of supply and staple based upon compulsion. After 
1850 there was a new swing back to liberalism, followed by a new swing 
away from it at the turn of the twentieth century. This time the swing 
was not merely a backward one: it represented partly the end of Jaissez- 
faire, partly a new understanding of non-European cultures; and it 
became increasingly dominated by the protests of a new Eastern 
nationalism. 

Mr. Furnivall marks these periods clearly and chronicles them carefully 
and endeavours to sum up from time to time on the merits and demerits 
of each. But frequently there is a lack of consistency in these summings- 
up. There are various standards of judgment which might be taken as a 
guide: the “ wealth of nations,” or the wealth of Holland, or the wealth 
and well-being of the Netherlands Indians. Mr. Furnivall takes all these 
standards, and applies them by a careful examination of the statistical 
material. This is most helpful. But he has a habit of slipping from one 
standard to another; this is less helpful. As a result, it is sometimes 
really difficult to track down his conclusions. He does not, for example, 
make it quite clear whether in his judgment Raffles’ liberalism would have 
justified itself had it been given a longer trial, or whether its disappointing 
results necessitated its displacement. Similarly, there is a rather bewilder- 
ing series of judgments on Van den Bosch’s culture system: e.g. it was 
superseded, not because it failed, but because it succeeded (p. 148) and 
it was “ inherently vicious ” (p. 151). On page 151 (one of the best pages 
in the book) he does seem to sum up against the culture system, after 
carefully considering all sides of the question. But this summing-up 
should have led him to qualify earlier judgments: e.g. that the culture 
system was the right and successful policy for the period 1830-40, but 
thereafter a wrong and unsuccessful policy. And it should have thrown 
into full focus a central problem which underlies the whole history of 
Netherlands India, the issue between compulsion and freedom. 

The question of theory is: whether Adam Smith can be taken as chief 
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guide in writing the history of economic collaboration between a developed 
European society and a people whose traditional economic life is far 
simpler. Will such a people, for example, respond to the price and wage 
incentives which stimulate Europeans to economic endeavour? The 
arguments for compulsion, for differential wage rates, and so on, rest— 
to-day as in the past—on the assumption that they will not. The evidence 
from Netherlands India, so far as Mr. Furnivall examines it (¢.g. in the 
matter of coffee cultivation) suggests that the people would naturally 
have responded to the price incentive. But, if this is true, the case for 
compulsory cultivation as an economic interest of the ruling people breaks 
down, unless the ruling people intends to sacrifice its long-range interests 
to a get-rich-quick policy. 

If the economic and non-economic interests of the ruled people are 
taken as the standard, a great deal may still be urged against Adam Smith’s 
assumption of reciprocally beneficial harmonies. One has to consider the 
effect of the new economy in disintegrating the pre-existing native society, 
and one has to examine the nature of the new society which is substituting 
itself for the old. One has to consider also the time-factor, the pace of 
the process. Mr. Furnivall is acutely alive to these problems, and his 
historical chapters prepare the way for a concluding frontal assault 
upon them. He says a great deal that is important. But, once again, 
though every sentence and every paragraph is crystal clear, there is some 
confusion in his approach. There is confusion even in his titl—A Study 
of Plural Economy. What he is really studying is a plural society which 
is subjected to the influence of a s/ug/e dominating economy, a money-and- 
price economy. He has tried to improve upon the terminology of the 
Dutch writers, but it would have been better if he had left it alone. 
Incidentally, only twice in his book does he directly discuss the spread 
of the money economy among the natives of Netherlands India, though 
this surely lies at the centre of the problem. In his last chapter he makes 
some comparisons with other societies which have similar problems, but 
these comparisons do not allow for decisive difference of degree and 
circumstance and are too perfunctory to-be of use. 

When all this has been said, it remains true that Mr. Furnivall has 
written a very good book. It is full of useful matter. It is valuable both 
because of the questions it answers and because of the questions it raises. 

W. K. Hancock. 


IMPERIAL UNITY. 


J. E. Tyter. The Struggle for Imperial Unity, 1868-1895. (Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies, No. 16. Longmans, Green. 1938. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Tyler’s account of the struggle for imperial unity fills an obvious 
gap in the Imperial Studies Series, for that struggle really began, though in 
staid academic fashion, with the foundation in 1868 of the Royal Colonial 
Society, the progenitor of the much more vigorous Royal Empire Society 
which spcnsors the series. Its publication, moreover, is singularly 
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appropriate now that the threatened breakdown of western civilisation is 
forcing men to consider seriously schemes for the closer economic and 
political union of sovereign independent states. By describing the 
attempts to achieve closer union within the British Empire during his 
chosen period, the author indicates the nature of the forces that make for 
union now and, even mote clearly, the nature of the obstacles that stand 
in the way. 

The idea of a British imperial federation can be traced back as far as 
1852, in the heyday of Jaissez-faire; but Mr. Tyler shows that it only 
became a living idea with the publication of Dilke’s Greater Britain in 
1868, or, more certainly, with Disraeli’s Crystal Palace speech in 1872. 
In that pregnant speech Disraeli foreshadowed the three main ideas of the 
New Imperialism : federation proper, a common scheme of defence, and 
an “ imperial tariff.” The theme of Mr. Tyler’s book is the fortunes of 
these three ideas down to the coming of Joseph Chamberlain to the 
Colonial Office in 1895. Or, rather, it would be more accurate to say 
down to the demise of the Imperial Federation League in 1893 ; for though 
he gives an excellent full-dress account of the first Colonial Conference of 
1887, the direct outcome of the League’s activities, the author makes no 
more than passing mention of the next Conference, at Ottawa in 1894, or 
of the blunt refusal of the Rosebery ministry, on the eve of Chamberlain’s 
assumption of office, to revolutionise Britain’s fiscal system to satisfy the 
colonies’ desire for imperial preference. 

The story is a unity. It is in the main the story of the origins and doings 
of the Imperial Federation League between 1884 and 1893. Mr. Tyler 
traces the growth of the closer union idea during the ’seventies under 
stress of the changed balance of power in Europe, the first challenge to 
Britain’s commercial and manufacturing supremacy, the decline of 
British agriculture, and the revival of mercantilism on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; but he also shows that the New Imperialism only got into its 
stride in 1884, the year of the foundation of the League, with the onset of 
a severe slump, a naval scare, and foreign competition in the colonial 
field. All of which would suggest, for our consideration, that the desire 
for closer union is apt to be bred of hard times and, as Kipling put it, 
“ common funk.” 

Many schemes for something like federation were put forward during 
the period with which Mr. Tyler deals : colonial representation at West- 
minster, the admission of colonial ministers to the British Cabinet, the 
formation of a Council of Advice, the revival of the Privy Council 
Committee for Trade and Plantations. Federation proper was even dis- 
cussed, the conception of a true government controlling diplomacy and 
the armed forces, perhaps also trade, currency and posts and telegraphs, 
and possessing the powers of taxation necessary for the financing of these 
federal activities. But the lively sense of common interest, and the 
common outlook essential for the surrender of local freedom of action 
were lacking, and the very League was not united in desiring such a con- 
summation. Rather did the discussions turn upon the Kriegsverein advo- 
cated by the British Government, or the Zo//erein which, on the whole, 
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appealed to the Colonies. The League broke up from internal strains with 
federation unachieved ; nevertheless it had accustomed men at home and 
overseas to the idea that, so far from inevitably going to pieces, the 
Empire might and ought to find, as Lord Carnarvon once said, “‘ a more 
real connection than that which now exists.” Long before Chamberlain 
went to the Colonial Office, the debates of which it was the forum had 
indicated the “‘ general character ” of the future imperial system ; that is, 
conference, mutual preferences, and an extension rather than a diminution 
of the autonomy of the several parts. 
Eric A. WALKER. 


IRELAND. 


J. L. Hammonp. Gladstone and the Irish Nation. (Longmans, Green. 
1938. 36s.) 

The well-deserved welcome accorded Mr. Hammond’s book was given 
chiefly, to judge by reviews, to its illuminating account of the part played 
by the Irish land question in English parliamentary politics. But, behind 
the political relations of England and Ireland, and frequently dominating 
them, stood the awful spectre of Irish land. The reader interested in 
agrarian history will find much to enlighten and instruct him in the 
author’s treatment of that subject. 

The Irish land question was complicated by two forces, which have left 
to our own day a deep mark on similar questions in Eastern Europe, but 
which, in recent times at least, have not been an important influence in 
the West. The first was religion, the second nationality. Apart from 
them it was a particular case of a general problem. For a thousand years 
before the nineteenth century the social question of Europe had been, as 
it is in the Far East to-day, that of the peasant, not the wage-worker. 
Then reform came, first, on a small scale, in Piedmont ; then, on a grand 
scale, in France, then elsewhere, though sometimes, as in Prussia, by 
methods which deprived it of half its value. Economic progress was not 
rapid before the days of railways and the new technique made possible by 
agricultural science. The turning-point was the depression of the 
’seventies, which, as far as peasant Europe was concerned, proved a 
blessing in disguise. The legal foundations of a new order, however, had 
been laid in the two generations after 1789. The position of moderate 
prosperity achieved, in the half-century before 1914, by a class which had 
been in the past the stepchild of civilisation, is commonly ignored in 
England. But it is one of the most remarkable chapters in modern social 
history. 

When, in 1868, Gladstone was in a position to take up Irish questions 
in earnest, that last phase of the story was still in the future. The remainder 
should have been familiar to educated Englishmen. In fact, save for a 
few exceptional individuals, of whom Mill was the most eminent, they 
were almost wholly unknown. Many of the evils which brought Ireland 
to the verge of revolution had existed on the Continent within the life- 
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time of the parents of men then in Parliament, and many of the reforms 
which ended or mitigated them were a still more recent memory. English 
opinion was almost wholly ignorant of both. Instead of seeing the Irish 
land problem as one species of a large genus, and turning to continental 
experience for light upon possible solutions of it, it regarded it as the local 
eccentricity of a retarded people, whom it was at once its duty and its 
interest to civilise. The Irish land system was one example of that spirit. 
It was not Irish but English. But, except where the Ulster custom of 
tenant-right was recognised, it was the English land system at its worst, 
applied in conditions which sterilised such virtues as it may have possessed 
in England, and accentuated its vices. The child of confiscations carried 
out partly for political reasons, partly to satiate the mob of adventurers who 
defeated Strafford, and, later, the soldiers who were paid in land by Crom- 
well, it had been designed in the interests of conquerors, not cultivators, 
and it never escaped from the taint of its origin. A large proportion of the 
landlords were absentees, who spent nothing on buildings or improve- 
ments, and who let the land, not to those who worked it, but to middle- 
men. Since manufactures were little developed, there were few alternative 
sources of employment, and the struggle for land was desperate. Since 
eviction meant not merely the confiscation—in itself outrageous—of 
everything that the tenant had put on or into the land, but starvation or 
emigration, the only limit to rents was the minimum needed to enable the 
poorest cotter to survive, and the middleman, or sub-middleman, being 
himself under duress, had the strongest possible incentive for skinning 
him. In such circumstances, when the landlord incurred no cost for 
equipping and maintaining holdings, and competition for land was 
fierce, a large number of impoverished tenants was more profitable than 
a smaller number of substantial ones. Hence dwarf holdings were multi- 
plied, and the worcellement which in some countries has been regarded as a 
defect of peasant farming, became in Ireland the practice of landlords. 
It is usually more profitable, as well as safer, to rob the poor than the rich, 
for there are more of them. The owners of Irish land acted on that well- 
established principle. 


Oppression less severe than Irish peasants endured between 1840 and 
1870 had caused in England an undercurrent of agitation lasting for almost 
two centuries, and exploding at times in minor social wars. But nothing 
of the kind had been known since the Restoration. The English peasant 
problem had been liquidated in the most effective manner possible, by 
liquidating the peasants, so that Irish agrarian grievances touched no 
familiar cord. The effect of mere ignorance had been heightened by other 
factors. There was the tranquil assurance of the English middle classes that 
they had found the true path to economic success, and that the principles of 
Bentham were an infallible recipe for prosperity and happiness. There 
was the fact that some of the great Irish Jandowners were also great 
English landowners, and the horror which such men felt at the thought of 
regulation that appeared to infringe the sanctity of property. There was 
the belief of the progressive and enlightened intelligentsia—a belief 
shared even by a Frenchman like Laderque, but in England a dogma 
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against which Mill struggled in vain, and which subsequent experience 
has even yet not destroyed—that the peasant was an obsolete anachronism, 
and that the kindest, as well as the soundest, policy was to do nothing to 
prolong his misery. The fact was that, not only two countries, but two 
contrasted civilisations, had been chained together by a measure which the 
stronger had imposed when it believed itself, not unreasonably, to be 
struggling for existence. It is a question whether each did not find his 
partner’s qualities as odious as his defects. 

It was this combination of ignorance and prejudice by which Gladstone 
was confronted when he took up the Irish land question. He was long 
in grasping the gravity of the problem; nor does he ever appear to have 
realised, like Mill, that he was dealing with an issue of European rather 
than of exclusively Irish significance, on which the history of other 
countries had light to throw. Once convinced, however, that the 
existing land system was intolerable, he brought to the immense task of 
setting a new order in its place his incomparable gifts of energy, moral 
enthusiasm, and mastery of intricate detail. The story of the great Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881, forms only a small part of his Irish policy and of 
Mr. Hammond’s book. But those measures were the foundation of 
everything—or everything not a tragedy—that has followed since. No 
clearer or more sympathetic account of the political aspects of Irish land 
reform could be desired than that given by Mr. Hammond. 

R. H. Tawney. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


E. H. Carrier. The Pastoral Heritage of Britain. A Geographical Study. 
(Christophers. 1936. ros. 6d.) The historian of agriculture and rural society has 
reason to be grateful for works which put before him an account of the modern 
conditions of the industry—or, rather, group of industries—with which he is 
concerned. They help him to think of his subject in a realistic manner, and to 
avoid mere antiquarianism in a field where it has run riot. The Pastoral Heritage 
of Britain is a useful example of books of that order. It gives more space to sheep 
than to cattle ; and covering, as it does, a long tract of time, it is more extensive 
than intensive in its treatment. Nevertheless, while it cannot be said to go very 
deep, it offers the layman an agreeably written conspectus of a wide field, with 
the aid of which he will be better prepared to attack some particular part of it. 
The purely historical chapters are, perhaps inevitably, a little sketchy, and 
some of the statements made suggest queries. Is it the case that, in the early 
Middle Ages, no individual had “ any of the same pieces of ground two years 
running” ? Was “ the enclosed demesne” “‘ very general’ by the middle of 
the fourteenth century? The scale of the substitution of grass for arable 
under the early Tudors appears to be exaggerated. The dissolution of the 
monasteries had important economic and social consequences ; but the remark 
that “ the new owners of the monastic lands ” had “ no feudal tie with the local 
peasantry ” seems to imply misconceptions both as to the nature of that trans- 
action and as to the arrangements which preceded it. The history of agriculture 
is unintelligible if treated, as it still too often is, as a closed compartment, and 
insufficient emphasis is laid in the present study on reactions to farming methods, 
of changes in population, communications and the general economic environ- 
ment. On the other hand, the author’s account of the different types of sheep- 
farming, of the principal breeds of sheep and cattle, and of the technical im- 
provements of the last two centuries, is clear and interesting. Within its limits, 
in short, the book is a serviceable one. It offers a useful and attractive introduc- 
tion to an important subject. 


R. H. TAwney. 


HENRI SEE. Histoire économique de la France. 1. Le moyen dge et l’ancien régime 
(Armand Colin. 1939. 70 fr.) is the French version of a book which originally 
appeared in German in 1930 in Brodnitz’s well-known series Handbuch der 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, and was widely reviewed at the time. It would be more 
correct to say that this is the original, since it is in fact the text upon which the 
German translation was based, carefully edited and with the bibliography 
brought up to date by Dr. Robert Schnerb. The book has all the merits to which 
we are accustomed in the work of this indefatigable scholar. It is lucid, well 
arranged, comprehensive and based upon the exhaustive bibliographical 
foundation which distinguished everything that he wrote. With the as yet un- 
published second volume it provides the only general survey of French eco- 
nomic history in existence comparable with our own Cunningham or Lipson. It 
has, however, certain weaknesses. One is its faulty perspective. The most 
detailed treatment is reserved for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
occupy almost two-thirds of the book; the account of the Middle Ages is 
compressed into seventy-five pages out of a total of 402, and starts with the 
tenth century. So far as the medieval period is concerned this was not the fault 
of the author but was forced upon him by the plan of the German series, in 
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which a separate book by Professor Koetzschke was devoted to the European 
Middle Ages, so that Sée’s own chapters were intended to be no more than an 
introductory résumé of the subject. The disproportion, however, remains a 
defect in the French edition and one which Sée would no doubt have remedied 
himself had he lived. All that his editor has felt able to do is to furnish a careful 
bibliographical essay on the period prior to the tenth century, which partially 
remedies one of the worst gaps. 

The other main defect of the work is a certain conventionality in structure 
and approach; it lacks that unmistakable turn of originality and that inter- 
pretative power which Henri Pirenne, for instance, would have brought to a 
general survey of the kind. It remains a compilation rather than an explanation 
of the economic history of France. Nevertheless it will provide the student with 
an exceedingly useful foundation for further study of the subject, and it is to be 
hoped that the publication of the second volume will not be unduly postponed 
by the war. 

EILEEN PowER. 


R. SrtieM (editor). Some Sessions of the Peace in Lincolnshire, 1360-75. (The 
Lincoln Record Society. Volume 30, 1937.) This admirably edited volume adds 
considerably to the debt under which Miss Bertha Putnam and her auxiliaries 
are laying students of medieval legal and social history, as, in one county after 
another, the earliest records of keepers and justices of the peace are being 
made available to the reader. Economic historians, in particular, will find 
rich material in this volume. These rolls, drawn up, it would seem, for the 
information of the justices of the King’s Bench when it sat at Lincoln in 1375, 
record a part of the proceedings before justices of the peace in the three ridings 
of Lincolnshire between 1360 and 1375, and although breaches of the peace, 
larcenies, burglaries, and assaults preponderate, there are numerous instances 
of forestalling and breaches of the assize of bread and ale, whilst some 22 per 
cent. of the cases are concerned with offences against the Ordinance and Statute 
of Labourers. In 1360 the seven years’ experiment of ad hoc Justices of Labourers 
had just come to an end, but the Commission of the Peace did not yet specifically 
include the enforcement of the labour laws; the later rolls include a much 
higher proportion of labour offences. A forcible impression is given of 
passive and active resistance to official compulsion. Men and women refuse 
to take the oath to obey the statute (pp. 31, 70); they refuse to accept the 
service enjoined upon them by the constables of the vills, who “ assign and 
charge them” to work for specified employers (pp. 25, 33, 48, 61) or for the 
community of the vill (p. 36). In one instance a shepherd’s wife is charged 
with not only herself refusing to do hoeing work but also with refusing to 
let her two maidservants do it (p. 46). Excessive prices are charged for hides, 
tanned and untanned, shoes, fish, poultry, oil and salt (pp. 50, 52, 63, 84, 85, 89). 
A smith charges 1d. for putting on two horseshoes when he used to put on 
three for the money (p. 28). The officials, generally village constables, whose 
business it is to enforce the labour code, are confronted by townships unwilling 
to present offences, jurors who babble, and countrymen who imped: them 
forcibly in the performance of their duties. The presentments against forestallers 
throw light on the trade in fish, corn, hides and turf; eels and fresh fish 
are intercepted and bought up to be retailed at the local country markets of Kirton 
and Stamford Brigg, salmon to the value of £20 are similarly bought up and 
resold at excessive prices; and eight Boston fishmongers are presented as 
common forestallers of ‘“‘buttys, schullys, codelynges and wilkys” from 
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Michaelmas to Whitsuntide (pp. 51, 85, 228). A chaplain from Newcastle buys 
up wheat and beans and takes them to Newcastle, probably, like the men of 
Fobbing and Malberthorpe who loaded ships at Malberthorpe ard Saltfleet 
Haven, to take it to Scotland for the relief of the King’s enemies there (pp. 95-9). 
Miss Sillem’s introduction gives a brief account of the social and political 
background, based on the work of Tout, and a careful explanation of the 
origin and nature of the records she is editing, setting them in their due relation 
to Miss Putnam’s researches, giving valuable information on the standing and 
activities of the Lincolnshire J.P.s (six of them were servants of John of Gaunt), 
analysing the contents of the rolls and annotating some of the more important 
cases. Both she and the Lincoln Record Society are to be congratulated on a 
scholarly and useful piece of work. HELEN M. Cam. 


Curt S. Gurxinp. Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patria, 1389-1464. (Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1938. 15s.) Mr. Gutkind’s book is not 
meant to be a definitive biography of Cosimo the Elder ; it is based entirely on 
printed sources, but it does present for the first time in English the substance 
of recent studies relating to Cosimo de’ Medici. The merit of the book lies in 
the detailed presentation of how Cosimo, who was above all a merchant and a 
banker, was forced by circumstances to play a political role. But his position as 
the head of a great business house made him unwilling to take over full responsi- 
bilities for state affairs. If Cosimo “ruled” Florence, he did it through a 
“party.” Only in foreign affairs did he openly direct state policy. His position 
as the head of a banking house with branches all over Europe, his diplomatic 
experience, his mental make-up, and his ability to judge character fitted him 
admirably for the role of promoter of Florentine foreign policy, a policy based 
on the balance of power and on Florentine commercial interests. The chapter 
on Cosimo as a business man relies on Meltzing’s work on the Medici banking 
house and on Grunzweig’s edition of the mercantile letters written by the 
Bruges branch to the heads in Florence. On the whole, this chapter is well 
done. It is clearly explained how the head office in Florence—and during most 
of his lifetime that meant Cosimo himself—formulated the business policy 
which the managers of the different branches were expected to pursue. Only 
when they failed to do so were they given specific instructions. Cosimo showed 
remarkable ability in his choice of managers and agents. Lorenzo did not 
inherit his grandfather’s business acumen and under his direction the great 
business house, so carefully built up by Cosimo, met with disaster. Several of 
the appendices contain economic matter. One is on sources of Florentine wealth 
in the Trecento, another on fourteenth-century Florentine business companies, 
a third on Florentine gilds and another on Florentine coinage. They are all 
summaries of material already in print, but are presented here in a convenient 
form. Of them, as of the entire book, one must add that the material is to be 
used with caution. Slips in terminology, occasional misinterpretations and 
exaggerations unfortunately mar a book that is in parts stimulating. The bib- 
liography contains, in addition to numerous misspellings of authors’ names, 
several references which are inaccurate: G. Randolph should read G. R. B. 
Richards ; Pirenne’s Northern Towns [and their Commerce] is a chapter in 
vol. vi of the Cambridge Medieval History, not a separate book ; Sapori’s I mutui 
dei mercanti fiorentini is a periodical article in the Rivista del diritto commerciale, 
vol. xxvi (1928); Uzzano, Pratica della Mercatura forms vol. iv. of Pagnini, 
Della Decima... de’ Fiorentini. 

FLORENCE EDLER DE ROOVER. 
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D. B. Qutnn (editor), assisted by A. A. Ruppocx. The Port Books or Local 
Customs Accounts of Southampton for the reign of Edward IV. Vol. i, 1469-71 ; 
vol. ii. 1477-81. (Southampton Record Society, Nos. 37 and 38. 1937, 1938.) 
Students of later medieval English trade have usually drawn the bulk of their 
material from the royal customs accounts in the Public Record Office, for local 
medieval customs accounts have rarely survived. Southampton has, however, 
a fine series of these, probably the most remarkable series except that of Exeter. 
Its two earliest accounts, that of 1426-7 (as it is now redated by Dr. Quinn) and 
that of 1429-30, were published in 1913 by the Southampton Record Society, 
which has already done so much to make known the great wealth of treasure 
among its city’s archives. Now in the society’s two latest volumes we are given 
seven out of the ten extant local accounts for the reign of Edward IV, covering 
the whole foreign trade of the port for three years and the Mediterranean trade 
for a further whole year, together with summarised versions of the four surviv- 
ing royal customs accounts for the same reign in the Public Record Office, 
covering between two and three years. The editorial method has been to print 
the accounts for the most part in translation, “ removing unnecessary wording.” 
A certain lack of consistency is, however, apparent: the names of pledges, 
deletions and emendations are sometimes but not always noted, marginal notes 
are almost invariably omitted, and Christian names are not all given, as stated, in 
the form in which they are found, for Ga/fridus is anglicised though Jacobus is not 
(p. 28). These local customs accounts do more than double the quantity of the 
available customs material for the foreign trade of Southampton and its subports 
in this reign. For while in some points they are as vague as the royal customs 
(they seldom, for instance, give the nationality of ships or shippers or whence and 
whither they are bound) in other respects they are fuller and yet more valuable. 
Exact quantities of goods are nearly always given, and empty vessels entering 
the port are noted as well as loaded ones. Yet more important, coastal trade as 
well as foreign is accounted for, and it is this that gives the port books their 
chief interest, for they record, as can no other source, Southampton’s trading 
connections by sea with other parts of England, from Suffolk in the east to 
Cornwall in the west. Southampton is probably unique among English ports in 
possessing records of its trade not only with foreign countries but with all 
parts of England by sea as well as by land, and when to the publication of the 
Port Books is added that of the Brokage Books, showing goods passing through 
the gates on carts or packhorses, a complete_picture of the whole will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile the introductions to the present volumes discuss (vol. i) 
the nature and administration of the local duties and (vol. ii) Southampton’s 
traffic with the Mediterranean galleys and carracks, then at the peak of its 
importance, and by far the most considerable branch of the city’s foreign trade. 
For the glossary and index the student must await the third volume, covering 
the remaining three accounts for the reign of Edward IV. The transcription of 
a multitude of names, numbers and products is no easy task, but perhaps a 
more careful revision of volume iii may avoid the number of minor inaccuracies 
which mar an otherwise reliable text, particularly in volume i. 

E. M. Carus-WILson. ~ 


P. E. Jones. The Worshipful Company of Poulters of the City of London (Oxford 
University Press : Humphrey Milford. 1939. 21s.), the publication of which has 
been financed by members of the Court, is a useful addition to the growing 
series of histories of City Companies. The Poulters were never among the 
most important of these; in the first recorded list of livery companies, 
dated 1501-2, it is forty-fourth out of forty-seven and had probably only recently 
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been recognised. The Company had no hall of its own prior to the seventeenth 
century and the premises which it rented in 1630 were destroyed in the Great 
Fire. After that it met in the halls of other companies or in taverns, until in 
1767 it was decided that “ holding Courts at a Coffee House was neither repu- 
table nor convenient,” and thenceforth it met (as it still does) in a room in the 
Guildhall. Tradition has always held that the Company received a charter of 
incorporation in 1504, but the charter has not survived and the first full account 
of its domestic organisation occurs in a set of ordinances drawn up in 1550. 
Thus its own surviving records provide no evidence for its history during the 
Middle Ages, a lack which is partly compensated by the fact that since the 
victualling trades were always particularly subject to regulation by the City 
authorities, some of the gaps can be filled from the City records. 

The poulters were already meeting to choose supervisors of their trade 
from among themselves by the end of the thirteenth century, and obtained 
recognition as a craft in the course of the fourteenth. At first the sale of poultry 
(comprising farmyard and wild fowl, sucking pigs, rabbits, bacon and brawn, 
eggs and butter) in the City was confined to the shops of poulters being 
Freemen in the place still known as The Poultry at the east end of Cheapside, 
but they were subsequently allowed to set up in other districts as well. As the 
City grew a market-place was also assigned to non-freemen (who were not 
allowed to keep shops) in Leadenhall and later in Cheapside and Newgate Hill 
and the rigid segregation between freemen and “foreigners” only began to 
break down in the seventeenth century. Many of the birds sold by the poulters 
were driven into the City alive and kept in pens as required. The “ ordure and 
standyng of hem is of grete stenche and so evel savour that it causeth grete and 
parlous infectyng of the people and long hath done,” as a petition complained 
in 1444, and to remedy the nuisance dormitory areas were set up for poultry on 
the outskirts of London. 

The object of the City in regulating the trade was to secure an adequate 
food supply at reasonable prices. Wares brought in by country folk were re- 
served primarily for sale in open market to the general public, and cooks, inn- 
keepers, retailers and freemen poulters were forbidden to buy poultry on the 
way to market or before the hour of prime. Trade between freeman and free- 
man and between foreigner and foreigner was forbidden, and as the population 
grew the tendency was to confine traders to direct contracts with the breeders 
and warreners and to force them farther and farther afield. In 1668 they were 
forbidden to buy poultry within an area of twenty miles of London. For this 
reason many poulters employed regular chapmen to do their buying and a 
register of these was instituted by the Company in 1588. It was necessary, for 
City and Company alike were much troubled by itinerant hawkers, who success- 
fully resisted all attempts at suppression. About 1860 it was estimated that the 
value of the poultry hawked in the streets of London was £76,000, three- 
quarters of the trade in rabbits being in their hands. Mr. Jones has an interesting 
chapter on price control, with a series of tables of prices at dates between 1274 
and 1692. The City regulations were sometimes evaded and it is recorded in 
1573 that when Elizabeth Forde, a poulter’s servant, was offered by a purchaser 
the price set by the Mayor for a rabbit, “ she in discorne did answere that he 
shold go to my Lorde Maior and bid him saddell a catt and ride into the contrye 
to bye rabbettes hymselfe,” an oblique reference to Dick Whittington which 
cost her a beating for a very lewd speech. 

Altogether this is a good short history and worthy to stand beside Dr. 
Sylvia Thrupp’s excellent history of the Bakers’ Company. 

EILEEN PowER. 
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A. C. Woop (editor). Memorials of the Holles Family, 1493-1656. (Camden 
Society. Third Series. 1937.) Gervase Holles was a gentleman of Lincoln- 
shire, an antiquary and—what all good antiquaries should be—a royalist. 
For his service to his king he spent ten years and more in exile; and in the 
Low Countries, for the instruction of his son, Frescheville Holles, he under- 
took and nearly finished these Memorials. They have since lain in manuscript 
in private libraries ; Mr. Wood prints them in full for the first time. Had they 
been printed long ago, they might have attained a modest position on their 
own merits as literature, for they are extremely good reading, vigorous, racy, 
and the chronicle of a family whose varied fortunes and picturesque behaviour— 
to say no more—afforded excellent material for the dramatic pen. But since 
they come before the world in the sober dress of the Camden Series, it is as 
historical material that they must be judged. They will chiefly be of interest 
to the political historian of the seventeenth century, for the Holles family 
included John, first Earl of Clare, and that Denzel Holles, his son, who held 
down Speaker Finch in his seat. John Holles sought office from the Stuarts, 
and did not find it; opposed their favourites ; and, though not too proud to 
buy a barony and an earldom from the favourite, was yet arrogant enough to 
choose a royal title to which he had no claim. Unwillingly he lived a country 
life, in tending his estates ; while his younger brothers carried on the Elizabethan 
tradition by valiant service under the States of Holland, as long as the Dutch 
war with Spain continued. The family looked back with regret, in the disasters 
of the Stuart reigns, to England’s valiant fight against the Spaniard, and the 
great days of the great Queen, “the glory, felicity and firmament of her 
country’; and to Stuart rule they bore no friendship. In the Civil War 
Denzel Holles sided with the Parliament; his elder brother, ‘ the Earl of 
Clare that now is,” vacillated ; but the junior branches of the family were for 
the king. “‘ They tell me,” said Thomas Holles, “ of religion and liberty, and 
truly I love religion as well as any man, but I do not understand the religion 
of rebellion.” It is perhaps significant that they were allied by marriage with 
Strafford—who makes a brief appearance in this narrative as a pompous bore, 
interrupting a game of cards with windy genealogical courtesies. 

The economic historian will, however, be chiefly concerned with the rise of 
the family to lands, power and fortune. Eschewing “a vague affectation to 
fly beyond the moone,” the author, like a true antiquary, afirms nothing but 
what he has warranted by record: that his ancestors were yeomen of Stoke 
in Warwickshire, before William Holles was bound apprentice to a mercer 
of London; thrived so that he served the office of Lord Mayor in the last 
years of Henry VIII (perhaps he engaged in the wool trade, for his will, which 
the author transcribes, mentions his wool houses at Calais) ; and died leaving 
an estate “‘ as great as ever Lord Mayor had before him.” It would be interest- 
ing to know why this estate lay chiefly in Nottinghamshire and neighbouring 
counties, since the Lord Mayor’s first home was in Warwickshire. With 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire his descendants were henceforth identified 
—his descendants through his second son, for Sir Thomas Holles, his eldest, 
dispersed at the Court his share of the Lord Mayor’s fortune, almost as fast as. 
the Lord Mayor had made it in the City ; so that John, Earl of Clare, riding 
long afterwards to parliament to manage the impeachment of Buckingham, came 
on the lad who was titular head of his family begging his bread in the streets of 
London. Sir William Holles, the second son of the Lord Mayor, lived the life 
of a country gentleman, generous but not beyond his means, keeping open 
house through a Christmas season that began on November 1st and ended at 
Candlemas. And so his descendants continued, amorous, hot-headed, violent, 
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concerning themselves with county business, county feuds, the improvement 
of their estates and the care of their tenants. The elder Denzel Holles is typical : 
his immoderate love of women made him the subject of an epigram fitter for 
the decent obscurity of the Camden Series than the pages of this REviEw ; but 
he found time, before his early death in 1590, to enclose his manor of Irby 
in Lincolnshire, much to the advantage of himself and his tenants; yet “‘ had 
this just care with him to leave the commons very large . . . and all this 
together hath been the cause that I never knew in the towneship any tennant 
that was not thriving.” Gervase Holles, the author of the Memorials, was the 
grandson of a younger brother of this first Denzel. In his veins the Holles 
blood mingled with the ancient blood of Frescheville, and with the blood of 
Kingston—a family whose fortunes, on their smaller stage, were not unlike 
those of the house of Holles. John Kingston, Gervase Holles’ great- 
grandfather, was a younger son; he improved a slender stock in merchandise 
at Grimsby, and left his son a very good freeholder. That son dissipated his 
revenues at the court which the Earl of Rutland kept at Belvoir—and nearly 
went the way of Sir Thomas Holles. And like any Holles, he fought his brother- 
in-law, Cavallero Swift, at Lincoln above the hill, striking out two teeth with 
his rapier. In his old age he would say: “ Body of our Lord, had he not had 
good strong teeth I had run him through the head! ” 
JoHN SALTMARSH. 


T. W. Moopy. The Londonderry Plantation, 1609-41. (Belfast : William Mullan 
and Son. 1939. 15s.) “‘ The submission of Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, in 
1603, marked a turning-point in Irish history. . . . The native Irish, though 
still catholic, were for the first time really subdued ; and what remained of the 
old Irish polity was doomed.” James I inherited the thankless task of creating 
a new order. Precedent suggested confiscation of rebel lands and the introduc- 
tion of British settlers. For this the Crown had ample strength. A network of 
fortified posts with experienced garrisons gave it “‘ a systematic grip on Ulster 
such as had never previously been known.” English law and English adminis- 
tration began to replace Irish. Gavelkind and tanistry, the foundation of the 
native systems of land-holding and chieftainship, were declared illegal, and to 
the various divisions of land, which had already undermined the structure of 
Irish society, was added the substitution of English tenures and inheritance 
according to the common law. Finally and inevitably came the policy of 
plantation. Once embarked upon, the new policy was freighted with high 
hopes. Civilisation, stability, and economic improvement were all to be brought 
to Ulster. Well-chosen colonists would teach the natives to harness their 
plough-teams instead of tying the ploughs to their horses’ tails, and to thresh 
instead of burning the straw from the corn. A wild, pastoral people would be 
converted into settled cultivators like those of the English plains. England 
would gain a law-abiding, prosperous, revenue-producing province, as well as 
an outlet for a population already believed to be excessive. In an age of colonis- 
ing schemes this was not the least hopeful. London’s connection with the 
scheme was not of her own seeking. The Crown desired her participation in 
order to encourage others and to give.strength and prestige to the venture. 
The invitation was given in May 1609, garnished with the privileges and 
exemptions dear to a corporate town. The city hesitated. Her representatives 
“ dealt like merchants whose first concern was the probable return on their 
outlay.” The agents who were sent to view the country recommended a 
qualified acceptance, and in January 1610 the Crown obtained the coveted 
consent. The agreement bound the city to spend £20,000 on the plantation of 
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what is now County Londonderry. In return the city received a grant of most 
of the county, with admiralty and trading rights, the fisheries, a long lease of 
the customs, and various lesser privileges. Dr. Moody, having most faithfully 
described the origins of this experiment in plantation, carries its story up to the 
outbreak of the rebellion of 1641. The London Companies reluctantly financed 
a scheme for which most of them felt indifference or hostility. The Crown gave 
the city little peace. Having used “ the prospect of large profits to induce [it] 
to enter into the . . . contract” the Crown then “ concentrated on enforcing 
the City’s public obligations and discouraging profit-making tendencies.” The 
Londoners, like other planters, found it inconvenient to dispense with the 
native Irish. Driven by need for money and not unwilling to humble a difficult 
body, the Crown prosecuted them in the Star Chamber. The citizens gave 
evidence that they had spent three times the £20,000 demanded of them, and 
had sustained heavy losses on their investment. The court found them guilty 
on all points, and sentenced them to surrender their grant and to pay £70,000. 
Periodical reports and the evidence in this case show in detail the progress of 
the plantation. Its confiscation is discussed, and the tale ends abruptly with the 
politic restitution of 1641. The tale is clearly told. Careful research has enabled 
the author to give judgment with an impartiality rare in Irish history. To all 
interested in that history, and to students of London history also, his book will 
bring much new light. Others will find it a useful example of the workings of 
the poverty-cursed government of the first two Stuarts. Admirable maps and 
an excellently arranged bibliography enhance its value. Perspective would be 
better served if the Star Chamber’s fine and the negotiations for its settlement 
were contrasted with the City government’s ordinary income, then some 
£12,000 per annum. Nor were arrears of rent, bad debts, and corrupt or 
defaulting officials an Irish monopoly. The City’s home revenues suffered 
heavy losses during the seventeenth century under all those heads. A computa- 
tion for loss of interest on the moneys invested in the plantation would still 
further strengthen the plaints of the Londoners. But these are minor points. 
The main complaint is that Dr. Moody gives no promise to continue his story 
in a second volume. 
T. F. ReppAway. 


W. H. B. Courr. The Rise of the Midland Industries, 1600-1838. (Oxford 
University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1938. 15s.) This work is one of the 
best examples of the now growing number of regional studies in economic 
history. It is distinguished by a detailed knowledge of original sources and 
published and unpublished monographs on the area with which it deals, and 
by a keen appreciation of the background of general economic development. 
The two are blended together with very great skill, and a pleasant style adds 
to the high quality of the author’s achievement. 

Mr. Court’s treatment of Midland industries during the 250 years from 
Elizabethan times to the Great Reform Bill forms an excellent complement 
to Professor G. C. Allen’s study of the more recent development of Birmingham’ 
and the Black Country. Like all regional studies, his book is an historical 
analysis of a problem in the location of industry. In the first part, dealing with 
the seventeenth century, the author gives an illuminating account of all the 
factors which contributed to the growth of different industries. Communica- 
tions, particularly the “‘ free” navigation on the Severn, the size and occu- 
pational character of the population, immigration of workers of special skills 
(such as the Huguenots who were responsible for the development of the 
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Stourbridge glass industry), and technical innovation, are all treated in detail 
and with admirable balance. Particular attention is also paid to the peculiar 
integration which took place between the agrarian, semi-feudal society and 
the rising industrial capitalism—an integration due to the continual inter- 
weaving of economic interests. The eighteenth century, which occupies the 
second part of the book, is analysed particularly from the point of view of the 
growth of new industries and the accompanying changes in industrial organisa- 
tion. Mr. Court is careful to show why the establishment of large firms and 
plants in the new industries producing raw materials and semi-finished goods 
was not unfavourable to the continued introduction of new industries (and the 
survival of old ones) concerned with finished products, which, for an exception- 
ally long time, continued to be organised on a domestic basis. ‘‘ Vertical 
disintegration ” and new-specialisation resulting from new processes and the 
opening up of new markets are brought in to explain a pattern of development 
different from common schematic generalisations. This is a book for which 
not only historians but also economists engaged in the study of industrial or- 
ganisation and location will be in the author’s debt. 
Ericu Rott. 


SHAW Livermore. Early American Land Companies : Their Influence on Corporate 
Development. (New York: The Commonwealth Fund. Humphrey Milford. 
15s.) This is a valuable study in economic history, but it must be read with 
the whole title in mind, for the originality and value of the study arise from 
its concentration on one problem, the growth of the legal idea of incorporation, 
the acceptance by the “state” and “ business” of incorporation as a normal 
and desirable method of regulating business enterprises which had arisen, 
grown and flourished in the debatable land on the edge of the law. Introduced 
with admirable clarity and force by Professor Julius Goebel, Professor Liver- 
more’s study takes one particular type of early American joint business 
enterprise, the land company, to illustrate the natural growth of company 
practice. The effects of the “‘ Bubble Act,” of French and Dutch company 
law, of the necessities of the New England settlers or the land speculators 
who “‘ merchandised ” the vague claims on western lands, the prescient genius 
of great lawyers like Alexander Hamilton, all went to build up corporate 
practice before there was formal legal recognition of the new economic institu- 
tion. And the share of each cause is made clear in an essay whose author has 
developed to a surprising degree the virtue of “ keeping his eye on the ball.” 
Although primarily devoted to the elucidation of a great problem in legal 
history, this essay illuminates both economic and political history in the ordinary 
sense of those terms and one of its great attractions for an historian who is not 
a lawyer is to see his problems from this new and rewarding angle. It may be 
suggested that the allusion to Adam Smith would make the common reader 
think that The Wealth of Nations was published in 1775 (p. 65), and in June 
1793 the Reign of Terror was not approaching its climax, it was only beginning 


(p. 210). 
‘ D. W. BroGan. 


Rosert Demoutin. Guillaume rer et la transformation économique des Provinces 
Belges, 1815-30. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
PUniversité de Liége et Paris. Droz. 1938.) Historians were already indebted 
to Monsieur R. Demoulin for his noteworthy study of the four September days 
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of 1830 in which the Belgian revolution was brought to success and Belgian 
independence achieved. But this study dealt very briefly with those economic 
and social phenomena whose influence on the secession movement in the 
southern provinces was far from negligible. The volume under review is 
therefore the indispensable complement and indeed the key to the earlier one. 
The principal tendency whose existence should be borne in mind is that of 
substantial material progress in the Belgian provinces during the fifteen years 
which followed their arbitrary incorporation in the Netherlands. But, in contrast 
to the development of other countries—for instance, the Germanic Confedera- 
tion—towards a political unity founded upon economic ties arising within a 
customs union, the industrial and commercial activity of the Belgian provinces, 
far from bringing political unity between the Belgian and Dutch territories, 
accentuated the divergence of interests between the north and the south and 
precipitated the collapse of the structure erected by the Treaties of Paris. It 
appears, however, that if this political fusion failed to become real, William I 
was not responsible. M. Demoulin follows Terlinden and Pirenne in rehabili- 
tating the reputation of this king who in the past has been too hastily condemned, 
It is true that he was no liberal ; but by training and by his conduct of affairs he 
belongs to the succession of “‘ enlightened despots ” who were characteristic of 
the eighteenth century. Like most of them, he tried hard, but unsuccessfully, 
to advance the welfare of his subjects. The first chapters of M. Demoulin’s 
book, which deal with the king’s personality and activities, are among the most 
interesting ; they confirm and develop the impression of a great business man 
and enthusiastic administrator whose creative and energetic policies ended by 
disgruntling a section of the shareholders. It may even be maintained, as M. 
Demoulin suggests in his conclusion, that the period of prosperity created by 
the active policy of the King of the Netherlands caused discontent in the north 
as well as in the south, which secured an economic superiority (in part a legacy 
of the French Empire) which antagonised the Dutch provinces and aroused the 
jealousy of their ports against the increasing trade of Antwerp. On the other 
hand, this economic superiority caused the Belgians to regard their political 
subjection as more and more intolerable ; and it then only needed the industrial 
and banking crisis of 1830 to arouse revolutionary ardour in this liberty-loving 
people, who were well able to live an independent economic existence. We 
shall not attempt here a detailed analysis of M. Demoulin’s book. Most of the 
chapters are solidly packed with important references and are followed by docu- 
mentary appendices and a 20-page bibliography, and in a summary the interest 
they arouse would inevitably be lost. We shall therefore limit ourselves to two 
observations. ‘The first relates to the plan of the book. The distinction between 
its two parts seems somewhat artificial, Doubtless the author has aimed at 
describing first the course of policy and then its results, but it proved difficult 
to achieve this separation. Technological progress is a causal factor rather than 
an effect; the same is true of foreign influences. On the other hand, great 
enterprises are important on account of their results as well as in the form of 
political conceptions. Finally, statistical support to the different chapters would 
have been preferable to the relegation of “ statistical material” to-a separate 
chapter. Secondly, the human and social aspect, apart from a few brief remarks 
on demography, is frankly neglected. Nevertheless, it is difficult to conceive 
economic change as rapid and important as that which took place, which did not 
involve—as it did in neighbouring countries—changes in social structure, 
especially an increase in the working-class population and the enrichment of a 
part of the capitalist middle class. The Belgian people are almost unnoticed in 
this otherwise well-documented and attractive study. But M. Robert Demoulin 
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will no doubt one day fill this gap, and every historian who follows the course 
of his researches will congratulate him. PrerRE BENAERTS. 


Nassau W1LitaM SENIOR. Ax Outline of the Science of Political Economy. (New 
ed. Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. $2.50.) This classic work has been published 
in the Library of Economics which is being prepared under an editorial board 
of scholars belonging to various countries. The original edition appeared in 
1836, the sixth in 1872. In this well-known treatise, which we are glad to have 
in the new form, only three agents of production are recognised—labour, 
natural agents, and abstinence. By abstinence is meant capital. It is significant 
in the history of economic thought that an economist in England wrote the 
following sentence in 1836: “there is no familiar term to express the act, 
the conduct of which profit is the reward, and which bears the same relation 
to profit which labour does to wages. To this conduct we have already given 
the name of Abstinence” (p. 89). It is pathetic to reflect that this university 
man was grasping around for the chief reality of economics—business— 
without having even a name for it. The sequence of the unreal may be as 
follows: university monasticism, economic theory, and economic history. 
As devotees of economic history we might rush out into the market place, the 
factory, and the mine to redress the unbalance that Adam Smith and his followers 
introduced. Doing that, we would probably discover only labour and again 
miss the dynamic thing that gives labour life and society sustenance. Senior 
describes a few business situations such as speculation and monopoly. He 
learned these out of books. If we as economic historians are to profit by 
economic theory, we should study the history of economic thought. I am not 
so sure that we would not soon decide to learn a little from those who wrote 
before Adam Smith misread his times. N. S. B. Gras. 


J.C. WEsTERMANN. B/ik in het Verleden. (Amsterdam: N. V. De Vereenigde 
Blikfabrieken. 1939.) The aim and achievement of Dr. Westermann’s book 
may best be gathered from a paraphrase of his concluding summary: the 
Netherlands tinplate industry, he says, appears to have gone through a slow 
process of concentration from its early organisation as a gild affair of tinsmiths, 
antern makers and tin decorators. Dr. Westermann has written a clear and 
well-planned account of this development from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. The first few chapters follow the lines laid down in J. H. Jones’ The Tin- 
plate Industry. The highest development was to be found in Saxony, and not 
until 1784 did English tin join German on the quotation lists of the Amsterdam 
Bourse. Great quantities of German tin were imported to the Dutch markets 
and re-exported to France—a trade which reached its height about 1750. In 
Holland articles had been manufactured out of tinplate by the crafts of the 
lantern makers and tinsmiths at Dordrecht, Rotterdam and Gouda. With the 
nineteenth century came the period of large-scale manufacture by such firms as 
Bekkers of Dordrecht, and the two great rival firms of Woud and Schaap, and 
Verwer at Krommenie. Between 1824 and 1856 the concern set up by Jacobus 
Bekkers had grown from a workshop employing half a dozen hands to a factory 
employing eighty workmen. The difficulties facing the Dutch industrialist were 
considerable ; foreign competition was severe, machinery was difficult to obtain, 
while skilled labour was scarcest of all. In the absence of any interest in industry 
from banks and investors, the money for extension was raised by mortgage. 
The scarcity of capital at this time contrasts queerly with the superabundance of 
the eighteenth century. Meanwhile, as German metallurgy progressed, pur- 
chases from Germany increased and mechanisation meant expanding markets in 
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Belgium, France, and even England. The main event of the ’nineties, however, 
is the increasing connection between the tinplate industry and the new canning 
and preserving industries, and the consequent transition to mass-production 
methods. Meanwhile on the Zaan, a humble but aspiring artisan named Woud 
had entered into a partnership with one Schaap, a sail-cloth merchant, who had 
agreed to provide capital for a tinplate factory. A few years later Verwer, who 
had been employed as a painter by Woud and Schaap, himself succeeded in 
persuading Sijpesteyns, also a sail-cloth firm, to provide capital for another 
factory. The first few years of the twentieth century was a period of intense 
rivalry between these three great firms, but over-capitalisation and heavy debts 
eventually combined with the rising price of British tinplate to produce their 
amalgamation in the N. V. De Vereenigde Blikfabrieken. The war of 1914 
brought increased difficulties. British plate rose by over 300 per cent. in price, 
and obstacles were put in the way of supplies by the British Government, 
because of the risk of sales to Germany. The Treaty of 1916, ensuring sales in 
Holland or in British possessions, solved this problem. Meanwhile there were 
compensations in the disappearance of foreign competition. The boom lasted 
until 1920, but the next few years saw a disastrous slump with sales falling from 
7:3 to 45 million guilders. Recovery began in 1925, but the period of unrestric- 
ted competition was over and there was a move towards trust and cartel 
organisation. In 1930 Bekkers came to an agreement with the N. V. De 
Vereenigde Blikfabrieken as a result of which most of their shareholders sold 
out to the new company. In the same year, however, strikes, unemployment, 
and idle factories initiated a period of depression which lasted until 1936, when 
rising prices and the effects of reorganisation made themselves felt. 
C. H. WIitson. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. (Secker & 
Warburg. 1939. 12s. 6d.) Thorstein Veblen’s penetrating study of Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution, first published in 1915, has been 
reprinted at an opportune moment. The author draws a striking contrast 
between the economic and cultural developments of Britain and Germany. He 
discusses the two main phases of Britain’s development in the modern era— 
first, a period of borrowing and assimilation of the industrial arts under the 
Tudors and Stuarts; secondly, the more creative period of the Industrial 
Revolution. As these changes lasted some three hundred years the com- 
munity was able to adypt its cultural and political life to them without serious 
difficulty. Germany’s development has been very different. The industrialisa- 
tion of the country in the last third of the nineteenth century was so rapid 
that there was hardly time for the necessary cultural and political adjustments 
to be made smoothly. Germany, dominated by Prussia, retains in certain re- 
spects the military traditions and ambitions of a feudal state while commanding 
the vast technical and scientific resources of a great industrial state. There lay 
the tragedy of Imperial Germany that Veblen so ably analyses. There lies the 
tragedy of the Third Reich. Veblen concludes that the modern German 
“variant of the Western civilisation is evidently an exceptionally unstable, 
transitory, and in a sense unripe phase.” “It necessarily lacks that degree of 
homogeneity in its logic and orientation that would characterise a maturer cul- 
tural complex” (p. 239). Those who seek to explain the rise of the Third 
Reich in terms of the Versailles settlement and the inflation would do well to 
examine this analysis of the economic and political background of the develop- 
ment of the modern Prussian-German state written a quarter of a century ago. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 
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CHARLES MANFRED THOMPSON AND FRED MITCHELL JONES. Economic 
Development of the United States. (Macmillan. 1939. $3.50). Here is one more 
economic history of the United States intended for that vast market of college 
freshmen in America. The book is readable, judicious, and serviceable, how- 
ever, and therefore is likely to receive a welcome. It has one quite distinctive 
feature. For the 526 pages of text it provides about 240 pages of selections 
from contemporaries. Thus, the students will not be compelled to purchase 
a second book—of readings! The book provides information rather than 
stimulus. It glides over most points and makes smooth transitions in the 
orthodox textbook fashion. An outline much less competently written might 
have more influence on the student. Pictures, graphs, and brief statistical 
tables round out the work. 


N. S. B. Gras. 
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